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WITH A 20-MONTH NEW OR RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO FLOWER & GARDEN 


only $500 * 4ttractive & Durable! 

* Flower & Garden lettered cn gold! 
* Tesuces stay securely in place! 

* Dark green simulated leather! 


Don’t run the risk of losing your precious copies 
of Flower & Garden Magazine. Fasten them in 
this beautiful binder and make them a permanent 
part of your library. References will be easily 
accessible for your gardening guide. 


ENTER YOUR NEW OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
Flower and Garden Magazine for 20 months, for just 
$5.00 . . . and get the beautiful green simulated 
binder free. Flower and Garden is stamped in gold 


an? of 


* Aolds up to ZO casues! 
Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. 2003 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Missouri 
Send me the FREE BINDER with my 20-month subscription 
at just $5.00. 
C] Renewal 


Name 





Address 





area nie State 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB 


Gardens in Winter—Eliza- 
beth Lawrence. A warmly 
written, sensitive explora- 
tion of the joys and tech- 
niques of bringing bloom 
and color to a garden in 
winter. Illustrated. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $4.50 


The Driftwood Book — 
Mary E. Thompson. How 
to decorate your home in 
an unusual way with eye- 
catching arrangements of 
driftwood. 128 beautiful 
photographs. Publisher’s 
edition $5.95 


All About Begonias — Ber- 
nice Brilmayer. How to 
select, grow, and propa- 
gate 675 types — both in- 
doors and out. Lists 50 
reliable begonia suppliers. 
Illustrated. Publisher’s 
edition $4.95 


The Rockwells’ Complete 

of Roses. Two famous 
experts bring you the latest 
information on the care 
and culture of roses of 
every type. 140 illustra- 
tions, 44 in color. Publish- 
er’s edition $5.95 


Complete Book of Lilies. 
Rockwell, Grayson, and de 
Graaf. Every detail on the 
cultivation of lilies any- 
where in this hemisphere, 
131 striking illustrations, 
many in full color. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $5.95 


Contemporary Perennials. 
Cumming and Lee. Com- 
plete, authoritative guide 
to planning, designing, 
and cultivating over 500 
varieties of perennials, 
100 illustrations. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $6.95 


Complete Book of Chrys- 
anthemums — Cornelius 
Ackerson. All about mums 
— cutting, arrangements, 
propagation, soil, etc. 80 
photographs and drawings, 
23 in full color. Publish- 
ers edition $4.95 


Garden Ideas and Projects. 
Edited by R. D. Whitte- 
more. How to build your 
own walks, pools, trel- 
lises, fences, patios, rock 
gardens, etc. 512 pages, 
130 illustrations. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $3.95 


Plant Pruning in Pictures. 
Montague Free. The art of 
correct pruning demon- 
Strated step-by-step in 
nearly 400 explicit pic- 
tures and clear, non-tech- 
nical descriptions. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $4.95 


All About House Plants. 
Montague Free. The most 
authoritative book on in- 
door gardening. Selection, 
care, cultivation of 1,000 
varieties of house plants, 
160 pictures, 27 in color. 
Publisher's edition $3.95 


Orchids, Their Botany and 
Culture—Alex D. Hawkes. 
Concise guidance on hous- 
ing, care, and propagation 
of more than 100 varieties. 
Over 150 handsome photo- 
graphs and drawings. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $6.95 


10,000 Garden Questions 
Ed. by F. F. Rockwell. 
New revised edition! 2 big 
volumes. 20 experts answer 
your questions about flow- 
ers, pests, lawns, etc. Near- 
ly 1,400 pages, 400 illus. 
Publisher’s edition $5.95 
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OF THESE VALUABLE 
GARDEN BOOKS 


for only 


when you join the American Garden Guild Book Club and 
agree to buy as few as four selections in the next 24 months 


VALUE $7.90 TO $4 3.90 in pub. editions 


HOOSE ANY TWO of the beautiful and use- 

ful garden books on this page — new volumes 

by outstanding authorities — for less than the price 
of one! With this big money-saving offer is included 
FREE membership in the American Garden Guild 
Book Club — the Club that brings you the garden 
books you need — at special low members’ prices! 


Selections by Famous Garden Editors. The American 

Garden Guild Book Club offers you the best newly- 

published books in all fields of gardening — selected by 

an editorial panel of famous experts, including Montague Free, 

former Horticulturist for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and F. F. 
Rockwell, well-known gardening authority. 


Club selections are beautifully printed and bound, profusely illus- 
trated, often with full-color photos and paintings by famous horti- 
cultural artists. Yet they come to you at an average saving of 20% 
from the price of publishers’ editions. Selections are of permanent 
value and cover the entire range of gardeners’ interests — flowers, 
fruits, trees, vegetables, shrubs, house plants, birds, wild flowers, 
landscaping, garden planning, building, and care. But you buy only 
the books you want! And you don’t have to take one every month. 
As few as 4 books in 24 months — yes, only 4 books during your first 
two years as a member — are all you agree to purchase. 


You Receive Free Bonus Books. With every fourth book you select, 
the Club sends you — absolutely FREE — a brand-new garden book 
of special value and interest, usually worth $3.00 or more, which 
you may choose from an interesting list. 


Send No Money — Mail Coupon Now! We will send you any two books 
you choose from this page — value $7.90 to $13.90 in publishers’ 
editions — and you will be billed only $1.00 (plus a small shipping 
charge). Thereafter, you will receive regularly the Club’s Bulletin, 
which describes forthcoming selections. 


American Garden Guild Book Club, Garden City, New York 


SS SS SS SS SS See ees 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, Dept. 1-FL-0, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once the two books 

checked below—and bill me ONLY $1 FOR BOTH, plus shipping. 
(Complete Book of Chrysanthemums (8) () Garden Ideas and Projects (96) 
(Gardens in Winter (10) (All About Begonias (101) 
(Orehids, Botany and Culture (12) (All About House Plants (200) 
(10,000 Garden Questions (29) CContemporary Perennials (204) 
(The Rockwells’ Book of Roses (58) (Complete Book of Lilies (208) 
(Plant Pruning in Pictures (59) [Li The Driftwood Book (223) 


Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Club selections. I will notify you in 
advance if I do not wish the following month’s selection. I am not 
obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of membership. 
I pay nothing except the special member’s price of each selection 
I accept _ a small shipping charge) — and with every fourth 
selection, I am to select a FREE Bonus Book. 


NO-RISK 
GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, 
return both books 
in 7 days and 
membership will 


City & be cancelled. 


Offer sligh yp Sutorent in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 


th 
Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada only. 


1-H-34 
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OUTDOOR GARDENING 


11 The 1961 International Holland Bulb Selections 

12 Atomic Irradiated Seeds—jJames L. Brewbaker 

14 Botanical Tulips—Bernice Brilmayer 

15 The Crown Imperial in Your Garden—Katherine R. Stroud 
45 Shrubs for Winter Color—Marvin H. Gage 


OUTDOOR-INDOOR GARDENING 


16 Chinese Hibiscus—Kitty M. Simpson 
17 Bauhinias—Hamilton Mason 
18 Bonsai—Dorothy Schroeder 


PLANTS INDOORS 


21 A Digest of Indoor Plants 
22 African Violets 
22 Amaryllis 
23 Gloxinias 
23 Ceropegias 
24 Miniature Roses 
24 Gardenias 
25 Hawaiian Ti Plant—Keith S. Phillips 
26 Streptocarpus—Florence Knock 
42 An Orchid for Your Window Garden—Olive S. Hull 


HOME GREENHOUSES 


27 How To Have the Greenhouse You’ve Always Dreamed About 
28 A Glorious Home Greenhouse—Helen H. Arnold 

30 Build a Sun-Pit Greenhouse—Thomas Powell 

31 A Polyethylene Hobby Greenhouse—R. E. Wester 


REGULAR FEATURES 


5 Gardening with Books 
6 Outdoor Gardening in October 
6 Mid-South—Minnie Hall Brown 
6 North—Robert A. Phillips 
7 East—Victor H. Ries 
7 Heartland—Stanley R. McLane 
8 Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
West—Leonard A. Yager 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 
Flower Arrangement of the Month: Witch’s Brew—Mrs. Forrest K. 
Bryan and Mrs. Howard Baldwin 
The Beginning Gardener: To Everything There Is a Season—Olga 
Tiemann 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
In Our Own Back Yard 


PHOTO CREDITS 
12, 13—Brookhaven National 25—Keith S. Phillips 
Laboratory 26—Philip Corliss 

14—Bernice Brilmayer 28—Genereux 
16—Kitty Simpson 30—Lucien B. Taylor 
17—Hamilton Mason 31—U.S.D.A. 
19, 20—Fred Stebbins 32—Blick’s Studio 
21—Paul E. Genereux 35—Taylor 
22—left, Dan F. Cox; right, Jackson 37—top left, Elvin McDonald; lower 

& Perkins left and right, Peggie Schulz 
23—left, Roche Photography; right, 38, 39—Olga Tiemann 

Brilmayer 42, 43—W. H. Hull, Jr. 
24—left, Conard-Pyle; right, Roche 45—Scotty Parry 


ON THE COVER. You’re attend- 
ing a preview of FLOWER and 
GARDEN’S new Sunlyt green- 
house which will be used to 
cultivate new plants and meth- 
ods for the benefit of our 
readers. On the left and right, 
hybrid caladiums and ferns by 
Tropical Paradise frame the 
picture. In the foreground, left, 
is rex begonia ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’ and right is rex begonia 
‘Helen Teupel.’ In the center is 
Cattleya fulvescens (courtesy 
Rivermont Orchids), and episcia 
‘Silver Sheen’ surrounds its base. 
Caught in a rare moment of 
Oriental calm, our Siamese 
model, Delilah, lived up to her 
name by getting into the photog- 
rapher’s hair while he snapped 
pictures for the first view 
readers have had of the F@G 
greenhouse. Photo by Larry B. 
Nicholson, Jr. 
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The Quoit Game That Changed the Face of Spring 


The Legend of the Hyacinth 
Vest 0 oe 


Hyacinthus, a handsome mortal, was the favorite 
of Apollo, the Sun God and Zephyrus, God of the 
West Wind. One day as Apollo and Hyacinthus were 
playing quoits, they were spied upon by Zephyrus— 
who flew into a jealous rage. Waiting for Apollo's 
turn to throw the quoit, Zephyrus blew it off course, 
striking Hyacinthus in the head. 

The blow killed the boy at once. Grief-stricken, 
Apollo vowed that the beauty of his young friend 
should be immortalized, and from the blood of the 
youth he created the rich, fragrant flower known as 
the hyacinth. 

Since then, the hyacinth has transformed the face 
of many Springs with its clear, rainbow colors and 
haunting, heady fragrance. 

References to the hyacinth are found in some of 
man’s earliest writings but it took till the 16th Century 
for it to reach Europe. By the 18th Century, it had 
become the “fashion” flower of France where you 
needed literally a king’s ransom to buy certain hya- 
cinth bulbs. Madame de Pompadour (who had a king 
of her own) insisted upon hyacinths to decorate the 
grounds and great halls of the Palace of Versailles. 

But it was in Holland that the hyacinth found its 
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true home. There, four centuries of loving care and 
devotion by Dutch horticulturists have brought about 
a startling transformation from a sparsely flowered 
plant, to today’s rich petalled varieties with the deep, 
unmistakable fragrance. 

Hyacinths can be grown in many colors including 
the truest and largest number of blues of any Spring 
flower. Artistically inclined flower lovers find them 
perfect for decorating. They'll grow indoors or out; 
in gardens, window boxes; on rooftops or terraces— 
wherever the hyacinth fancy strikes you. 

Caution: be certain your bulbs—hyacinths, tulips, 
daffodils, crocuses—come from Holland, the bulb 
basket of the world. Bulbs from Holland are care- 
fully inspected, certified free of pests or disease. Re- 
sult: they will grow almost anywhere—and so 
easily. Just dig a hole, drop one in and cover , 
it. You may wait a bit longer for blooms than 
Apollo did—but you'll find it well worth- 
while. And the cost is pleasingly low. Just be 
sure the bulbs are imported from Holland. 


ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
29 Broadway, New York 6, New York 








GIANT-SIZE FRUIT 


from World-Famous 


STARK 











ACTUAL SIZE 


STARKRIMS| i 


(Bisbee) 
the sensational New Frit 
Spur-Type tree that beon 
BIGGER crops QUICKER 


Ideal for Your Backyard! Need Little Space, 
Use for Ornamental Planting and Borders 


Imagine! You can pick bushels of luscious, full-size fruit from trees n0 
bigger than a lilac bush! ‘Get super-delicious apples, peaches or peats 
QUICKER from these hardy Stark Dwarf Trees. You can plant them in 
your backyard or borders as ornamentals. A riot of blossoms in th 
spring, beautiful all year ’round, with quick fruit crops, often at 2 years 


Send for This Big 


FREE 


Fruit Tree and Landscape 


CATALOG 


Shows dozens of U.S. Patented 
Leaders in Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees. Also famous Stark 
Ornamentals, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 
Stark Bro’s is largest nursery in 
the world—oldest in America. 
Mail coupon for FREE CATALOG. 


Even “vest pocket” backyards can be a Garden of Eden with thes 
amazing trees that bear fruit as big and fine as on regular-size trees. Plant 
up to 9 trees in a plot only 20-feet square. Easy to pick, only 8-feet to 12: 
feet high. Just reach up and harvest all the fruit you want for eating, 
canning, freezing, and a surplus to sell for profit, if you wish. See thes 
exclusive Leader Varieties in Dwarf Trees in Stark’s latest Catalog. It’ 


Big Catalog FREE! Mail coupon for your copy right now! 


Over a Foot Long 


TURN YOUR R SPARE HOURS ila ii cath 
INTO EASY CASH WRITING 


STARK BRO’S ORDERS 


Introduce Stark Bro’s super- 


Earned 
$2,786.37 
Extra income 
R. J. McVey of Alabama who 
earned $2,786.37 last year 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. ONLY FROM STARK BRO'S CAN 
Box 2202 Louisiana, Missouri YOU GET LUTHER BURBANK NEW 


2 Send FREE; new Stark Fruit-Landscape Catalog filled with gor FRUIT VARIETIES 


natural-color Photos of your 418 varieties of Fruit Trees, DWARF Fr Froi it 
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Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, Shade Trees, Vines, Roses, 
Berries . . . and amazing new STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS APPLE. 
D If you need 20 Fruit Trees or more just check here for facts on GROW- 

ING FRUIT FOR PROFIT. 
© Send me your special offer for early orders! 


Name 


Ist initiai 2nd initial last name 


R.F.D, or Street Address (very important) 


P.O, ennai: State. 


O CHECK HERE for Money-Making Sales Plans and FREE Demonstration 
Kit. Introduce Stark Super-Quality Varieties to friends, neighbors. 
Pleasant easy work. Spare or full time. No investment. No experience 


to start. Mail today. 


quality nursery stock in your 
locality—spare hours or full 
time. This is friendly, easy 
work ... that pays amazing 
extra income to folks all over 
America. Check coupon at left, 
we will send you our big FREE 
money-making outfit and full 
informe n. No obligation. 


writing orders for Stark 
Bro’s during his spare time. 


$11,765.61 
f Extra in His 
‘ Spare Time 
Homer DeVille, New York, 
added $11,765.61 to year's 
income writing orders for 
Stark Bro’s in his sparetime. 


These wonderful 
Burbank Fruit Cre- 
ations which we 
have introduced to 
the world are ob- 
tainable from Stark 
Bro’s ONLY. 


(Cis 
Te aa 


Rockford, Illinois at ETRE Prices! 


LARGE CUSHION 


MUMS 


BLOOM THIS YEAR! 


A for $100 


9 for $2.00, one extra Red 


One Each — Red, Yellow, Bronze, 
White. Each separately labeled. 


WITH BOOKS 


GETTING STARTED WITH RHO- 
PODENDRONS AND AZALEAS, by J. 
Herold Clarke, 268 pages, indexed, illus- 
jated with 74 photographs by the author; 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., $4.95. 


BEAUTIFUL 


DELPHINIUM 


PLANTS — $2.50 VALUE 


A for $100 


2 Dark Blue and 2 Light Blue, well 
developed, nicely rooted. Will add 


Slanted toward the beginner with rho- beauty and dignity to your perennial 
garden. The nation’s favorite Hardy 


dodendrons and azaleas, this book discusses Have hundreds of gorgeous blooms year after . =} Perennial. Grow more beautiful each 
the origin, selection, culture and care of year on hardy plants 2 ft. high, 3 ft. across. Bloom ~ season. Supply limited. $1.00 for 4, 

pal the first year. $1.00 for 4, $2.00 for 9, one extra $1.75 for 8, postpaid. No C.O.D. 
these favorites. The book offers capsule red, postpaid. No C.O.D. please. Satisfaction guar- please. Order “Offer No. 39”. 
comments on most varieties grown in the | anteed. Order “Offer No. 10”. 


U. S., planting lists for many places and IMPORTED DARWIN 


purposes, and a complete bibliography on T U Li a S 


thododendrons and azaleas. If they are 
among your favorite ornamentals you will 

hb 50 for $325 
garden library. "\ 25 for $1.75 


find this book a practical addition to your 
GARDEN SHRUBS & TREES, by Ss. These large sized Dutch 
G. Harrison, 318 pages, indexed, profusely aa ae They 
illustrated; St. Martin’s Press, N. Y., $4.95. will bloom the first season. 
The members of the botanical staff of cone a teats Oa, 
world famous Kew Gardens, London, Eng- White, or Mixed Colors. 
land, have prepared a series of books for (Specify color desired). 25 for $1.75; 50 for 


oe $3.25; 100 for $6.00 Postpaid. No C.O.D. please. 
plant lovers. This is the fourth volume of | Order “Offer No. 19”. 


the series. Arranged according to the , 

botanical characteristics, yet clear enough Christmas Ca ctus 4 tor $4 00 

for any beginning gardener to understand HOUSE PLANTS i Easy to grow loads of big 
and enjoy, the book identifies and describes SPECIAL OFFER ONLY : blooms. Ideal for cut flowers. 


Oo — , Pink, Yellow, 
almost all of the commonly grown orna- ae beled 


25 25 White — all separately labeled. 
mental trees and shrubs plus several little- $] ea. 2 for $2 4 for $1.00 — 8 for $1.75. Postpaid. No C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 34”. 


GIANT MIXED 


HYACINTHS 
5 for $100 


Enjoy these beautiful flowers in 
your own garden. Mixed colors 
—pinks, blues, whites, reds and 
yellows. Only 5 for $1.00, 10 
for $1.75 postpaid. No C.O.D, 
please. Order “Offer No. 41". 


CARNATION 
PLANTS 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


known ones deserving more prominence 
than they have received. A bibliography 
and glossary of technical terms adds to the 
value of this comprehensive text. Sa See, mer. Bicoms slmost, contia- 


Have an abundance of gor- 
geous red blooms indoors from 
Christmas to Easter. Thrives 
outside all spring and sum- 


STRONG, HARDY 
PERENNIAL PLANTS 
uously. Ideal year "round 


$4 00 
plant. Beautiful foliage. 3 for 1 


Hardy, easy to grow. - for $1.7 
Special offer only $1.25 ea.; © ten. § 4 
2 for $2.25; 4 for $4. Post- 


GROUND COVERS FOR EASIER 
GARDENING, by Daniel J. Foley, 224 


pages, indexed, 123 illustrations, zoned ‘ 
map; Chilton Company, $5.50. a aa we? 
“ . ly labeled. Send only $1 for 
3, $1.75 for 6 — sent post- 


Why not plant . . . “enduring carpets 
of green to cover the soil, to keep down LEM 0 ia PLANTS paid. No C.O.D. please. 


: CES RL “ 94” 
weeds, to conserve moisture and to add to Each $1.00 Saas nee Ok Se. 


the all-aroun eauty of the home 85 
eens 2 for *l N VIOLETS 


grounds?” One of the nation’s leading 
horticulturists shares with you his vast DWARF EVER-BEARING 


Will bloom in your garden 
for years. One each — Red, 
Purple and Pink. Separate- 


knowledge of plants that will do all of Res HOUSE PLANT 


these things and cut down on maintenance 
and expenses as well. Selected lists of covers 
for every difficult situation are included. 
Propagate your own stock, adapt wild 
flowers, dramatize your landscape with 
colorful combinations of trees, shrubs, 
bulbs, and carpeting plants—you’ll find out 
how with the aid of this book. 


FRUITS IN THE HOME GARDEN, 
published by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y., 96 pages, illus- 
trated, $1. 

This information-packed handbook is 
highly recommended to any gardener who 
wants a healthy, productive fruit garden in 
his own back yard. Articles by 21 experts 
cover every phase of fruit cultivation. The 
different varieties for each region, pruning, 
pest and disease control and unusual fruits 
that should be tried are also presented in 
this special printing of BBG’s regular pub- 
lication, PLANTS & GARDENS. 


(Please turn to page 41) 
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Unique pot plant, grows 
real edible fruit. Lovely, 
Fragrant, waxy white flow- 
ers, followed by large juicy 


lemons. Supply limited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Each $1.00, 2 for $1.85 postpaid. No. C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 12”. 


only $4 00 
Newest introduction... ‘‘Dou- 
ble Neptune’’. 214” deep blue 
flowers. Limited Supply. Sent 
postpaid, only $1.00 each. 
No C.O.D. please. Don’t de- 
lay. Order “Offer No. 17”, 


1 A new, different type. Numerous combined colors. Large pack- 
0 RA nce i et and Big New Color Catalog FREE with 3 or more Offers. 


| THESE OFFERS CANNOT BE BROKEN OR SUBSTITUTED 
[6 ee 


Beautiful fragrant blooms 1 
followed by large, tasty, { 
edible fruit. Get this out- | 
standing novelty today. 1 
Each $1.00, 2 for $1.85 

postpaid. NO C.0.D. PLEASE. 


Order “Offer No. i3”. Gentlemen: 


1 LEMON PLANT ‘|! NAME—— 


1 ORANGE PLANT 


O 
Offer Offer Offer 
10 12 13 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman 
DEPT. 206, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


O O 


Ct}. OF Se) 
Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer 


24 34 39 40 41 


Please send Offers checked. Enclosed find $—__—_ 


OFFER NO. 18 NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


iI arr 


STATE. 


Add 25c for packing and handling on one offer. Add 35c¢ 


1 

| 
Py La ee 

NO C.O.D. PLEASE. t 


for 2 or more offers. 


5 





You Can Grow the Unusual 


Orchids can be grown in your home 

successfully. For a sunny spot try a 

Cattleya plant. Their gorgeous blooms 

will thrill you year after year. 

For a more shaded spot try the handsome 

Cypripedium (Lady Slipper). 

Beginners special: 

Flowering size Cattleya plant 
$10.00 postpaid 

Flowering size Cypripedium plant 

$8.50 postpaid 


Free cultural instructions furnished with 


all piants. 


Margaret Ilgenfritz, Orchids 
Monroe Dept. FG Michigan 


YEAR'S FINEST CATALOG VALUE! 
Fe / any ° Fy ° Daylilies 
ier Teves 1900 verioneet SOe 


i. 

Pe 
America’s finest book & your best source of 
ay healthy poo cee rennials 
GUARANTEED by the ** Wilds” of Missouri 


: Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 


L : Tree Are 


Send 50c TODAY! Dept. GX-101 Sarcoxie, Missouri 


How much does this 


® 

* 

& verlity 7 
*x 

GREENHOUSE cost? | 


Leet 
~ 


& Take a guess. It is a Model B-3 Ever- 
lite All-Aluminum Greenhouse .and it can 
be delivered to you completely prefabri- 
cated. You'll be able to install it over 
the weekend—and start your ‘‘gardening 
under glass’’ immediately. 

Think of the enjoyment this Everlite, 
or one of the many other models, will 
add to your gardening! 

The cost of the Everlite above? Only 
$358, exclusive of foundation and acces- 
sories. 

Write for prices and literature G 101. 


We will be glad-to assist you in the selection 
of a complete greenhouse installation. 
. Tue. 


Aluminum 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


14615 Lorain Ave. 








OUTDOOR GARDENING 


“or see Renee cere ese 


Sine se 


. FOR THE * 
MID-AMERICA - 


MINNIE HALL BROWN e@ LOUISIANA 


OctToser is the time when we have 
vibrant fall colors. Surely the famous 
hanging gardens of Babylon could not have 
been more beautiful than the hanging 
gardens our ordinary forest trees are now 
providing for us. 

@ Now is a good time to plant your 
winter grass if you want a verdant. carpet 
during the winter. We use mostly ryegrass. 
Plant it right on top of your permanent 
lawn, water it in and as it begins to grow, 
in a few days, feed it. It is necessary to 
keep this grass well fed and mowed all 
winter. Give your lawn a light feeding 
so that it will continue its root growth 
during the winter. We use zoysia, bermuda 
and saint augustinegrass in making the 
majority of our permanent lawns. This is 
a good time also to patch up sparse spots 
with plugs. If planted early in the month, 
they will have enough time to fill in. 

@ Order roses for fall planting the 
latter part of this month specifying delivery 
in November or December. Do order some 
of the new hedge roses. I planted a row in 
our garden in January and they were not 
without blossom all summer and are re- 
sistant to blackspot. They have grown to 
about four feet and are well branched. 

e@ Plant daffodil bulbs now. Refrigerate 
tulip bulbs until mid-December at a 
temperature of 40 degrees. Tulips are 
treated as an annual in the middle and 
lower regions of the Mid-South. Our win- 
ters are not cold enough for them. 

@ Dig your fancy leafed caladiums and 
put them in the shade to dry off. I store 
mine in a paper bag or box in the house, 
where the temperature never goes below 
40 degrees. Also dig gladiolus corms, pack 
in sand and keep in a warm place until 
planting time. 

@ If you have summer annuals that are 
spent and unsightly, remove them and pre- 
pare the spaces to put in other plants that 
are hardy. If you failed to plant pansies 
and violas, you will be able to obtain the 
plants the latter part of this month. Plant 
them with a southern exposure in a rich 
bed. They are gross feeders. Delphiniums, 
which we treat as annuals, should be se- 
cured soon. They will give interesting 
beauty next spring and summer. 
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IN OCTOBER 
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MID-AMERICA 


ROBERT A. PHILLIPS @ MINNESOTA 
iets 2 cai te D ss 


Excerpt for the far North, October’ 
bright, blue days are ideal for garde 
chrysanthemums, dahlias, and the ap 
nuals that like cool, clear weather. Many 
of our choice annuals enjoy a bloom r. 
vival during this month. Snapdragons 
stocks, verbenas, cosmos, sweet alyssum, 
lobelia, ageratum, asters, four-o’clocks 
petunias, blue salvia, candytuft, and 
calendulas are among the annuals that 
will flower late in summer as long as killing 
frosts hold off. However, in order to enjo; 
this late bounty of blooms one must b 
prepared to cover them on a cold night 
with newspaper, cardboard boxes, or any- 
thing that will give a little protection 

Protective coverings should be _ placed 
over the plants by mid-afternoon when a 
frosty night is predicted. This will hold the 
warmth of the sun and earth and prevent 
it from being lost later in the day. Usualh 
only a little protection is needed to hold 
off frost at this time of the year. 

@ This also is the time to protect trees 
from the threat of canker worms next 
spring. The canker worm is the larvae of 
two species of moths, one of which is active 
in fall, the other in spring. Both hatch from 
eggs laid in the bark of the trees by wing 
less female moths that emerge from the 
ground when hard frosts occur in fall and 
when the first warm days appear in the 
spring. It is during the time that the moth 
migrate up the trunk of the tree that they 
can be controlled effectively. This is easily 
done by spraying the tree trunk from the 
ground as high as you can reach with five 
per cent DDT, thoroughly wetting the 
bark. Repeat again in ten days. 

@ In late October, winter-protect roses 
by hilling soil about 12 to 15 inches high 
over the base of the plant. Almost any 
kind of soil can be used as long as it 
loose, not lumpy and is packed into place 
so as not to leave air pockets. 

@ Tulip bulbs should be planted while 
the weather is still comfortable and no 
too cold. It is a mistake to believe thal 
there are no special advantages to planting 
early rather than late in the fall. Bulbs 
root more quickly and there is more & 
surance of winter survival when they aff 
in the ground before low temperature 
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penetrate and stop root growth. Before 
planting bulbs, mix into the soil a standard 
application of a complete analysis fertilizer 
to assure an adequate supply of nutrients 
to the new roots. 
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VICTOR H.RIES @ OHIO 


sin i aD iit is 
PLANT ALL BROADLEAF evergreens and 
azaleas as soon as possible so they can 
start root growth before cold weather. 
@ Plant all small bulbs such as crocuses, 








OTA squills, and winter aconite now. 
e Ground cover plants can be planted 
— early this month. 
Netober' @ Order seeds for November planting of 
a hardy flowers. They will be ready to come 
= up next spring. 
F @ The old idea of putting bricks and 
— stones in the bottom of holes for drainage 
dragons merely makes a better cistern to hold water. 
aise ° Make another application of slug 
och bait to clean them up before winter. 
+t. “ae . if very dry, be sure to water all new 
ls ei plantings to a depth of at least six inches. 
s killin ¢ Order trees, shrubs and evergreens 
a exjn for November planting. Be sure to include 
ae some no one else in the neighborhood has. 
d nigh * Always make the hole for any plant 
ore. almost twice as big as necessary. Then 
eaiillin fill up the extra space with peat. soil 
placed and fertilizer. ; 
wlll ® Do not rush planting of deciduous 
10ld the plants until leaves start to drop naturally. 
prevent Place no plant any deeper than it was 
Usualh growing before. Deep planting stunts 
to hold growth and may even kill by smothering 
the roots. 
tte Be sure to label all insecticides and 
as fungicides before putting them away for 
rod the winter. If in doubt throw them out. 
'. ae ® Make a map of every planting as 
ch fen soon as possible. By spring the labels may 
ae be gone and you will have forgotten. 
oon the e Try moving chrysanthemums in full 
Fall and bloom to strategic spots in the garden. 
in the es a 
e moths ae ao es : 4 
at er FOR TH Ll “4 
‘om the os 
‘ith five en | 
ing the 7 
Ct roses 
es high fs 
ost any STANLEY R.McLANE e@ MISSOURI 
as it is ie ee te 
O place C “ eT — " oA 
HANGING FOLIAGE color indicates the 
41 while rapid approach of dormancy and is na- 
nd set ture’s starting flag for transplanting most 
ve that Varieties of deciduous trees and_ shrubs. 
lanting Early October planting, while plants are 
~ Bulbs still in full leaf, is usually satisfactory. 
ose Trees and shrubs should be handled with- 
ney afe out delay and kept well watered when set 
>ratures (Please turn page ) 
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The GARDENER’S CUPBOARD 


Plant 
Watering 
Problem 


Solved 


No guesswork. Floragarde is the sure-fire plant water- 
ing guide. Just push into soil. Color signals you: PINK 

don’t water. BLUE—time to water. That simple! Rush | 
$1.00 now for pkg. of 7. Two pkgs., $1.69. Five (35 
guides), $3.99. All ppd 


ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER | 


All-organic emulsion. Replete with vital trace ele- 
ments. (Quart makes 60-80 gallons liquid fertilizer). 
We pay postage. Use for all plants in- or outdoors. 


Quart—$1.98 Gallon—$6.49 5-Gallon $25.95 





Windowsill, Miniature | 


ORCHIDS 


(Bletilla Hyacinthina) 


<= It's easy to grow these | 
wy lovely little orchids — no | 
greenhouse or special | 
equipment needed. Guar- 
anteed to bloom in 60-90 | 
days. Just plant the| 
jumbo-size bulbs in pots, | 
following simple instruc- 
tions. They'll shoot out | 
flower spikes 6 to 8 in. 
tall; every spike with as | 
many as 8 petite orchids, each 1-1/2 in. across 
. a delight all winter. 


. 112 to 3-inch 25 39 | 
| 3 bulbs only $2 [| 6 for $4 
(1) 12 for $6.49 ALL POSTPAID 


SPECIAL: Above Windowsill-ORCHID bulbs, to- | 
gether with reg. $1 value 100-tab. btl. Plant Magic 
Vitamin B, for best growth: [] 3 bulbs and By, 
$2.91; [ 6 bulbs and B,;, $4.89; [) 12 bulbs and | 
B,, $6.99, p’pd. 










Fluorescent 
GROWING | 
LAMP 


with 
20-watt Tubes 





Grow perfect African Violets and other plants from cut- 
ting to full bloom under one attractive setting! Solves clut- 
tered-window problem; summer light the year ‘round! 
Gives lesser light-intensities at ends for ivy, philodendron, 
ete. Top easily adjusts up and down, from 1 inch to 138, 
on tubular aluminum legs — to grow short or tall plants 
and to vary light strength as needed. Plant area, 20”x30”. 
C) POSTPAID, complete with two 20-watt tubes, $19.95. 

(Same, non-adjustable, with 4 rigid V-legs, set {4-in. 

ht., and one 20-watt tube, $12.95, 


PLANT and Utility 
window SHELF 


Lifetime-lasting, baked-on 

enamel over tough, dura- 

ble steel. Fits most win- 

dows without screws, but hidden screw holes are 
provided. Handy also anywhere in house as gen- 
eral-utility shelves. Choice of DULL BLACK or Hi- 
GLOSS WHITE. All postpaid. 


(-) 4 for only $3.78 [) 2 for $2.38 [) 1 only $1.39 


Plant Magic VITAMIN B, for plants 


Plants must have B, for healthy growth 
and prize blooms. Guaranteed against de- 
ficiency by using these soluble tablets 
regularly when watering. B, also sfops 
root shock in transplanting. Btl. 100 tabs. 
(season supply) p’pd.: [) One btl., $1. 
[1] Twe only $1.49. 


Save $1.59! 


SOIL ENERGIZER, SEED BOOSTER, 
ActivO COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


Plastic Compost Cover only $1 with 
order for any size ActivO below. 


Extends and safens fertilizers, energizes soils, aids 


seed, activates septic tanks, turns waste into rich 


humus. 
[ Ne. 7 (treats 1500 Ibs.) $ 2.95 p’pd. 
[| Ne. 21 (treats 4500 Ibs.).. 7.95 p'pd. 
100 ‘treats 12 tons) . 21.95 p’pd. 
200 (treats 24 tons) . 39.95 ppd. 
C) Special pkge. Conc. for states 
west of Rockies............. 1.29 p’pd. 





See your Flower and 
Garden Mag. for Sept. 
ae ny gape gaan a Ready 

to 
Bloom 
in your 
Home This 
Winter! 
Deep 
Red, Exotic 


Flowers 
Brazilian 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


This unique strain produces an abundance of 
fuchsia-like, deep red flowers which hang in 
jewel-like brilliance from every leaf-tip . . . goes 
on blooming for up to 8 weeks. You'll thrill at 
the glowing color. Needs little care. Just plant 
in pot for window-sill growing or in hanging 
basket. 

[) Each, $2.00 


GROWS and BLOOMS 
WITHOUT SOIL 
or WATER! 


1) 3 for $5.25 POSTPAID 


CROCUS + 


It’s a problem to stop it from 

blooming. So mixed-up it blooms 

in the fall (now!) instead of in 

the spring, and bursts into deli- 

cate-lilac flowers without a drop 

of water, soil or sun! Makes foliage plant in 
spring. Guaranteed delightful. Your money back 
if you can keep it from blooming. 

() One mammoth bulb, $1. [ 3 for $1.95. 

( 12 for $5.95 POSTPAID. 


$250 py Se This 

‘noel ~~ charming 
new 
Hanging 
Lamp 
THERMOMETER 
is yours 


for 
only 

























s00 


with your order 


Use indoors or outdoors. Made of gleaming, lifetime 
copper, it’s light and easy to install in a jiffy any- 
where .. . Tells temp. from 10 below to 150 deg. F; 
precision mechanism protected by clear plastic. 
Accuracy guaranteed. Your money back cheerfully if 
you're not doubly pleased! Just add $1 to your re- 
mittance and check below or say ‘Send the ther- 
mometer.”” — Peggy Westbrook 


[] Hanging Lamp Thermometer alone, $2.50, ppd. 
(1 Same, with order, only $1 ppd. 




















| [7 FREE catalog garden supplies and aids to better 
living at money-saving prices; valuable premiums. 


a ae 
UY 


|Box 61-N, TERRE HAUTE 12P, INDIANA 


(Please orint your name & address on margin below) 
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Peaceport 


The first sport of Peace — — 


Peace quality in growth and foliage, 
plus a new and beautiful shade of 
salmon pink. 


$3 each © 3 for $7.95 
Handling & Postage 50c per order. 


Be the first in your locality to present this 
beautiful new rose. 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


ROSE SPECIALIST, INC. 
208 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 
Fall Folder Free on Request 


Postpaid 
USA 


GREEN SWAN ORCHIDS 


Exotic, chartreuse flowers each 4-6 inches wide, 
several per plant. Grow in your home. Free 
instructions. In bud, to flower this fall. Properly 
potted. 


New 1961 Color Catalog orchids and houseplants 25c 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P.O. Box 537-FGO Boynton Beach, Florida 











a@ri 2-way 
SNOW THROWER 
a $19950 






The Jari snow- 
thrower throws right 
or left in wet or dry 
snow. Cuts 20” path; 
or up to 36” with op- 
tional extensions. 
Handle reverses chute 
and fan in 3 seconds. 
For the name of your 
nearest Jari dealer, 
write 


JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Dept.6016 


DON’T BURN LEAVES! 


Make leaves, other waste, into rich fertilizer 
with science-discovery, ActivO. Quick EASY. 
Low Cost. See garden-supply dealer. Send Now 
for complete Free details. Or send $2.95 for 
best trial size PREPAID—enough for 1000- 
1500 Ibs. compost. Money-back guarantee. 


ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 45, Indiana 














in their new locations. Some varieties of 
trees such as birch, beech, tulip, sweetgum, 
magnolia and flowering dogwood prefer 
to be transplanted in the spring. 

When doing fall planting, do not econo- 
mize on soil preparation. Plant firmly. A 
well-planted tree, shrub or perennial flower 
will not come out of the ground by a 
gentle pull if it has been properly set. 

@ Early October is a good time to 
plant irises, peonies, phlox, hemerocallis, 
Oriental poppies, hollyhocks, bleeding- 
hearts and madonna lilies. 

e After frost, cut off peony stems as 
low as possible without injuring the dor- 
mant buds. Since this foliage may harbor 
disease, it should be burned. 

e After the first frost, dig and store all 
tender bulbous plants such as gladiolus, 
dahlias, tuberous-rooted begonias, cannas 
and tuberoses. 

e@ If the foundation planting of your 
home has grown out of bounds and past 
the size for trimming back, this is an ex- 
cellent time to take it out and make a 
new planting. Overgrown evergreens near 
the house are seldom worth the expense 
of transplanting. For the north or east 
side, try Japanese yews, Japanese holly, 
mahonia and suitable types of euonymus. 
For low plantings under windows or in 
the borders try Baltic English ivy or 
Euonymus fortunei coloratus (purpleleaf 
wintercreeper). 

@ Warning stakes should be placed to 
mark the location of certain plants which 
have died down in order to prevent pos- 
sible injury next spring when you are look- 
ing for bare places to set new plants. 

e@ Plan to make a trip about the middle 
of October to see the flaming fall revue of 
the native trees and shrubs in our beau- 
tiful Ozarks. 

e The first frost is the timely cue to 
clean up the annual flower border. This 
space which has been occupied by showy 
annuals during the summer is an _ ideal 





A WAY TO 
COMPOST COMMUNITY 
WASTES INTO HUMUS 


Many cities in Holland have been 
successfully composting community 
wastes into humus and have found it 
so beneficial that it is against the law 
to export it. 

Here in the United States we are still 
struggling with the problem of waste 
conversion. Recently a bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
which would offer federal loans to 
communities constructing composting 
facilities for turning their waste prod- 
ucts into humus. This would be a 
solution to air and stream pollution as 
well as providing a plentiful supply of 
organic fertilizer—the farmer’s and 
gardener’s dream. 

If you are interested in this bill, 
H.R. 4332, or want to know more about 
it, write to Representative John Lesin- 
ski, U. S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 





place to plant spring flowering bulbs such 
as tulips, narcissus, crocuses, snowdrops 
and scillas. Plant the tulips and narcisgys 
in groups at the back of the border and 
use the low-growing kinds in the front 
After the foliage of the bulbs has died 
down next spring, a new planting of an. 
nuals can be made to continue the color. 
ful effect. 
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OctToser in this section is the last frost. 
free month and we should be busy plant- 
ing perennials, bulbs, roses and lawns. 

®@ October-planted perennials tend to 
give better results than those planted at any 
other time of the year as there is ample 
time for root development and _ growth 
without a corresponding amount of top 
growth. This phenomena is produced be- 
cause the air temperatures are not usually 
conducive to top growth yet the soil con- 
ditions are right for good root develop- 
ment. Seeds of perennials may be started 
now or seedlings transplanted to their 
permanent location. It is most important 
to water-in these plants and keep a good 
supply of moisture for them. In the north- 
ern part of our area, light mulches should 
be applied as soon as the plants become 
established. 

®@ October is the best month for plant- 
ing the spring flowering bulbs even though 
this may have been started last month 
and may continue until after Christmas. 
Daffodils remain one of the favorites in 
the early spring garden. For forcing, these 
should be planted early as late plantings 
invariably give poor results. Bulbs should 
always be planted as soon as possible after 
arrival and in sequence as to time of 
blooming. If it is necessary to store bulbs 
for any length of time, they should be kept 
in a dry and well ventilated place at tem- 
peratures near 50 degrees. Try some of 
the smaller bulbs such as galanthus, eran- 
this, chionodoxa, scilla, ixia and sparaxis. 
When preparing the soil for planting, add 
bone meal or phosphate in small amounts. 
Never use manure as it can cause severe 
damage to the bulbs and roots. 

@ October roses are usually the best 
quality. The foliage is heavier and stems 
stronger. Visit the fall rose shows and see 
the new varieties on display. Roses are 
usually made ready for the winter months 
by applying a light mulch and watering 
down thoroughly. Light pruning is effected 
through the cutting of blooms with long 
stems. A final application of a fungicide to 
prevent blackspot is also recommended. 
Do not feed as this will encourage new 
growth that is exhausting to the plant at 
this time and is sure to be winter-killed. 

@ Lawn growth has definitely slowed 
with the cooler nights and shorter days. 
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Continue the watering program but do not 
fertilize. There is still time to get a cover 
of winter ryegrass before winter. 

¢ Continue planting peonies for spring 
bloom. Begin the fall clean-up program 
and establish the compost pile. Repot and 
take in all container plants for the winter. 
if rain is lacking, make certain that all 
wees and shrubs are thoroughly soaked. 


Burpee’s Exclusive New 


“> FOR THE \ 
MID-AMERICA a 


& 


long petaled, with rich golden yellow 
bouquets. The petals areso robust and the 25 for?3.25 
for years, bearing more flowers year by year. Order 25 or 50 today, 


BURPEEANA EARLY HYBRID TULIP 
base. The finest of all Tulips to open your 
j 
: 16-in. stems so strong and erect, they hold 50 for*6.25 
| direct from this ad, and beautiful Scarlet Emperor will outshine 
4 
4 





Longer Lasting—Excels Red 
Emperor—the Bulbs Live for Years 7 Bulbs 
ALL GIANT flaming scarlet blooms, $ 
spring garden display! 
Almost as early as Red Emperor, the 
flowers last longer both outdoors and in 
their shapely cups for weeks. POSTPAID 
Exclusively Burpee’s, all top-size bulbs, Holland-grown. This 
extra early Hybrid Tulip is so virile the bulbs live and multiply 
all others in your area next spring! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 107 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 


Clinton,lowa or Riverside, California 


"LEONARD A. YAGER @ MONTANA 


3 3 A tot 


Gorgeous PEONIES 


ApPpLY MULCH to strawberries after light 
frosts, but before heavy frosts. Coloration 
of the leaves shows changes going on in 
the plants as a preparation for winter. 
Clean straw or marsh hay is good mulch 
material for strawberries and other her- 
baceous perennials. Apply it over straw- 
berry plants so that it settles to about three 
inches; too heavy a cover might cause 
smothering. 

Don’t put mulches on too early. If the 
plants are not sufficiently hardened by the 
cool nights of fall, a mulch will not offer 
much protection. 

@ Raspberries benefit by complete 
covering with soil. Cut out all canes that 
fuited this summer—they have accom- 
plished their mission and will not live 
mother season, and they hinder the cover- 
ing operation. Bend over current year’s 
gowth and completely cover with soil. 
This type protection may not be needed 
in areas where there is a dependable deep 
snow cover each winter. 

® Protect fruit trees from rodent dam- 
age by wrapping trunks and limbs with 
wire barriers; mice feed at ground level. 
Rabbits operate at snow level, so plan 
protection accordingly. Poison baits spread 
along runways of field mice are effective. 

® Clean up the garden for winter if you 
have not already done so. However, it 
might not be a bad idea to leave larg> 
stalks of perennial plants in the garden; 
they will help catch more snow and this 
will give added protection. 

® If the fall season was dry, water 
evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs to 
help carry them through the winter with 
little or no tip injury. 
® Dig tender summer blooming corms, 
bulbs and tubers now if you have not al- 
ttady done so. Most should be cured in 
adry, warm, well-ventilated place before 
placing in a cooler situation for winter. 
® Tender hybrid tea and related roses 
need hilling-up to six inches with soil, then 
another six-inch addition of mulch ma- 
terial. Use wire fences to hold the mulch. 
Don’t prune rose canes till spring even 
though they may be long and scraggly and 
stick out beyond mulch. Lay down climb- 
ing rose canes and apply a soil cover as 
with raspberries. @ 
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40 colorful pages of money 
saving values from America's 
Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
SUS C 3) HAMBURG, IOWA 


SEND A 
CARD 
POS pay! 


NEW JAPANESE IRIS, 
DAYLILIES, POPPIES, LILIES 


All illustrated in natural colors in our 1961 Catalogs 


SEND 50¢ NOW FOR YOUR COPY. 


Waltec Mave Gardens 


Box 38-FG-10 
FLOWER 


FREE ':<°. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn,”’ featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 88, S. C. 


Boring, Oregon 


These rare, much talked- 

about pink daffodils are sure 

to delight you! They're frag- 

rant, hardy, long-lived and 
wonderful for cut flowers . . . 
long-trumpet varieties with 
exquisitely frilled and fluted 
trumpets of thrilling apricot 

pink . . . dainty shell pink at 

the brims: ivory white petals, 
lightly shaded with pink. 

Being rare, they're usually very ex- 
pensive, but we'll sell you a few at 
a price you can’t resist .. . 2 flower- 
ing-size bulbs for only 25¢ (Limit 8 
bulbs per customer). Henry Field’s 
decided to make new friends, not 
money, with these sensational 
flowers, so send for yours now! 


IRIS © DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F-10, VAN WERT, OHIO 


Features all four All-America 
Selections for 1962—Christian 
Dior, Golden Slippers, John S. 
Armstrong and King’s Ransom. 
Also New Star Rose introduc-. 
tions—War Dance, Invitation and 
many others in “Living Color.” 


Ria. 


WEST GROVE 299, PA. 


eh 


FOUNDATION PLANTING 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MUSSER Forests 


10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 


cy @kE me indiana. Pa. 


Rare, Lovely, But Low Priced X 


BULBS 
(2” to 24%" 
diam.) 
for only 


ENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. J 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co 
185 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa & 
12 for 25c 06 for 75c Rush postpaid rare PINK i 


. . DAFFODIL BULBS aschecked 
4 for 50c 08 for $1 at left. | enclose payment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS_ 
estates ; STATE 


~ (ZONE) s 
om ee oe eee “For Over 60 Years"ae ae oe oe 





Special, to 
Get Acquainted 


FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
* own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 
SPECIAL—S0c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
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Conquer Snow With POWER! 
Get out and go in spite of snow! Powerful 
6.6 HP Gravely Tractor and its big 48” 
Snowplow attachment clears your side- 
walks in one pass, the driveway in two. 
No need for hours of hard work— just guide 
the Gravely and watch the snow go! All- 
gear Drive, Power Reverse, optional Elec- 
tric Starter. 

Snowplow, Snowblower two of 30 tools 
for year-round lawn and garden work. 
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When ordering by mail please be 
sure to print your name and address 
clearly, enclose the proper amount 
and allow ample time for delivery. 


your questions answered. 


by C. L. Quear 


How do you start pawpaw trees? 
I have planted seed in the spring 
and fall but none have come up. 
Mrs. F.M., Kans. 
Pawpaw trees are easiest raised from seeds; 
they are difficult to transplant except when 
first started. The seed should be stratified 


| in the fall and sown in the spring. In the 


fall plant the seeds in a flat of sand and 
bury the flat about four inches deep in a 
well-drained place. About the last of 
March dig up the flat and sow the seeds, 
sand and all, in a trench about an inch 


| deep in rich humusy soil. Most of the seeds 


should come up the first spring and while 


| they are small may be moved to a perma- 


nent location. 
My three-year-old tree peony sent 
up two main stems this year. Is this 
normal? Mrs. J.O.M., Wis. 
It is entirely normal for the tree peony to 
send up more than one stem. In fact, a 
well grown tree peony should have four or 
five vigorous stems. 
Can hibiscus grown from cuttings 
sent from southern Texas be 
wintered outside? I planted them 
outside this summer and they are 
six feet tall. Mrs. E.O., Okla. 
The hibiscus cuttings from southern Texas 
should come through nicely after such 
good growth this year—unless they are the 
more tender H. rosa-sinensis, discussed in 
this issue, page 16. The new shoots may 
be late next spring, but if mulched well 
this fall they should appear, with an in- 
creasing number of stems. During early 
spring cultivation be careful not to destroy 
the new growths before they get above 
the ground. 
I am disappointed that my Euony- 
mus alatus compactus doesn’t 
change color until after the others 
in the neighborhood lose their 
leaves. What could be the trouble? 
Mrs. B.G., Ill. 
Euonymus alatus compactus makes its best 
showing when planted in an exposed loca- 
tion. While it is supposed to do well in 
shade, the more shade the later it 
colors and less brilliant the coloring. Too, 
watering and feeding that keeps the plant 
soft and growing delays fall coloring. In 
early fall let the plant ripen and harden 
up. Then the color should appear. 
Last fall I noticed a dead limb on 
our six-year-old clump birch and 
in the spring there were four more 
dead or dying limbs. What could 
be the cause? Mrs. M.L.M., Iowa. 
The dead limbs on the birch tree are prob- 
ably no cause for alarm. Removal of the 
dead branches would destroy any canker 


galls present and the new growths are no} 
likely to be infested. If the foliage doesn 
show leaf spots, rust or insect pests durin 
summer, any dead limbs will likely be of 
no detriment to the tree. 

Should irises be mulched? Mrs, 

j.S., Miss. 
Bearded irises like the heat and _ baked 
soil of midsummer. They need no mulch 
in winter unless there is danger that 
freezing and thawing will heave newly 
set plants from the soil. In Mississippi 
mulching should be unnecessary in winter 
and even harmful in summer. During the 
early part of the summer beardless irises 
such as the Japanese kinds flourish best 
in constantly moist soil. For this kind of 
iris a summer mulch might help to retain 
moisture and to that extent would be a 
benefit. In general, irises need no mulch 


‘in Mississippi. 


Could you give me the method of 
storing fresh tomatoes into the 
winter? R.B., Mo. 
To carry tomatoes on past the frost date 
they should be picked just before the first 
killing frost. Pick all that are turning from 
light green to white. Handle them with 
care for the lightest bruise will cause rot. 
Prepare a place on the ground in a cold 
frame or fruit cellar and spread out the 
tomatoes on a layer of straw or hay so 
they do not actually touch the soil. Kept 
above freezing and with the humidity high 
from the damp soil they will slowly ripen. 
They will require sorting about twice a 
week to remove any that decay and those 
that are ready to use. Often by this method 
ripe tomatoes may be had until Christmas 
If tomatoes from only a few vines are to 
be stored the vines may be pulled leaving 
the fruits on the vines. The vines may be 
hung in a cool damp place and the fruit 
allowed to ripen on the vine. This method 
usually causes considerable shriveling of 
the fruit, probably from lack of humidity 
caused by air circulation. 
Can anything be done to prevent 
pink chrysanthemums from bleach- 
ing? The first blooms were all 
right. However, after the bleaching 
started, the third generation was 
pure white. J.E.L., Tex. 
To keep chrysanthemums at their best 
they should be treated like annuals. Divid- 
ing the plants or making cuttings each 
spring will maintain the vigor, color and 
size of the blooms. The simplest way is 
to dig each clump of chrysanthemums in 
the spring after most of the new growths 
have reached a height of three or four 
inches. Then tear up each clump leaving 
a portion of the root system on each clump 
of new shoots. Each of these divisions will 
make a full sized plant by fall. After the 
new plants have grown to a height of six 
inches the tips of the new growths should 
be pinched. The plants should be kept 
pinched until the middle of July so 
to form a well-shaped bush eight to ten 
inches tall. After July all pinching should 
be discontinued. Cuttings rooted in the 
spring seem to produce even more vigorous 
and colorful flowers than those obtained by 
division. However making cuttings is much 
more trouble unless large numbers of plants 
are involved. ¢ 
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snapdragon flower shows a 


By James L. Brewbaker 
12 


small color mutation. 


WHAT 1961 will be recalled by many gardeners 


as the year of their first noble experiment 


with atomic energy- 
YOU CAN EX PECT treated seeds. Unlex 
the claims mad 
FROM TH a for “atomic-energized” seeds 
are interpreted carefully, 
disillusionment will be a fairly predictable outcome of 
these experiments, with misinterpretation of results fol- 
lowing close behind. It seems propitious to sound this 
warning now, before the induced-mutation baby i 
thrown completely out with the bath water. 
Inducing mutations (“sports”) can be exciting bus: 
ness. Scientists have been stimulating these hereditary 
changes with everything from the Bikini bomb to peanut 
oil for over 50 years. It would be unfortunate if false 
expectations were raised for irradiated seeds, or if other 
rewarding approaches to the induction of mutation 
were overlooked by the experiment-minded gardener. 
What can be expected from “atomic-energized”’ seeds? 
The noted American botanist, T. H. Goodspeed, wrote 
in 1939 that “almost universal in such experiments are 
descriptions of leaves twisted and deformed in nearly all 
possible ways . . . roots may become stunted . . . flowers 
retarded . . . buds abscissed . . . twisted stigmas . . . de- 
formed anthers . . . twisted, dwarfed, asymmetrical, 
otherwise abnormal corollas . . . sterility in varying de- 
grees . . . abnormal seeds and fruits.”” Modern botanist 
might add optimistically that six induced mutation 
have led to commercially-marketable new varieties, in- 
cluding two American contributions, ‘Sanilac’ beans and 
‘NC4X’ peanut. These were selected from among the 
several millions of plants grown from irradiated parent: 
age since publication in 1908 of the first major treatise 
(280 pages!) on plant irradiation by C. S. Gager. 
The major effects of X- or gamma-rays on seeds can 
be divided for practical purposes into two categories— 
those which cannot be perpetuated, and those which 
can. The first class is vastly more common, including 4 
host of changes resulting from cell death and physic 
logical damage. It is common to observe sterile or weakly: 
germinating seeds, stunted and irregular seedlings 
fasciation (fusion of plant parts), blotching, sterility 
and alterations such as those chronicled by Goodspeed. 
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Radiation-induced physiological changes often mimic 
mutations, for example, as changing temperatures affect 
the redness of many plants. If these satisfy the atomic- 
energizers’ definition of “new plants,” few observant 
gardeners will be disappointed. Since these non-trans- 
mitted effects are duplicated each summer by the 
weather or a gardener’s zeal with sprayer or duster, 
among other things, it seems unlikely that they warrant 
the price of atomic-energizing. 
MUTATIONS 

It is the gambler’s hope for permanent biological 
changes—mutations—which should sell irradiated seeds. 
The claims made for such seeds, while overdrawn a mite, 
are perfectly valid. “Shapes and colors never seen be- 
fore” (“in my garden” is implicit), “high-production 
changes,” and “fighting off diseases and weather 
changes” all manage to squeak into the vast realm of 
mutational possibilities. Unfortunately, it is all a matter 
of odds and rather poor odds they are, since these 
changes normally appear only among the offspring of 
plants grown from the irradiated seed, and then with 
disarmingly low frequency. Cross-pollination of two 
diverse types often results in the same changes with much 
higher frequency. 

Is mutation-seeking merely a waste of time, then? 
Hardly so, but the experimenter needs to bear in mind 
five important aspects of induced-mutational phe- 
nomena. First, most mutations are changes for the worse. 
Insulting the intricate and delicate machinery of a cell 
with millions of electrons has been likened to throwing 
a fine watch at the wall—it rarely does it any good. 
Second, most mutations are recessive; that is, they are 
not unmasked until the “dominant” parental genes are 
removed by further breeding. In practice, this means 
that mutations induced in an irradiated seed will appear 
only rarely in a plant grown from that seed, but must be 
sought among the plant’s offspring (note: only among 
its self-pollinated offspring). A mutation can appear 
immediately only when it occurs to a “dominant” form 
or if it unmasks a recessive already present. These are 
encountered rarely, but perhaps are common enough to 
engender some hope. Third, mutation is a nuclear event, 
affecting initially only one cell. Thousands of cells in a 
seed may participate in producing the young seedling. 
As a result, many induced mutations are lost enroute, 
appearing as streaks or spots of mutated tissue sur- 
rounded by normal cells. In order to get a seed with 
100 per cent mutation-containing cells, one must irradi- 
ate the pollen which produced the seed. Fourth, certain 
mutations are simply not within the hereditary ability 
of the irradiated seed. Blue roses, red daffodils and white 
marigolds are (unfortunately!) unrealistic expectations 
from the irradiation of standard varieties. Exceedingly 
unlikely also are “high production” changes and “foot- 
wide” flowers. Finally, while gamma-irradiation in- 
creases the frequency of mutations, at least one hundred 
other agents can do the same job (including castor oil, 
oxygen, radium, ultraviolet light, mustard gas and 
several garden chemicals). Similarly, certain hereditary 
factors in the nucleus of a cell increase mutations, and 
the “mutable” or “ever-sporting” patterns they produce 
are well-known to the avid gardener (for example, the 
skin of red ‘Delicious’ apples, coleus and clover and 





(Please turn to page 38) 
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The mutation apparent in this dahlia occurred with- 
out irradiation. 





This is a fasciated or fused mutation in snapdragon. 


Dr. Brewbaker received his doctorate from Cornell University De- 
partment of Plant Breeding in 1952. In 1956 he became an Associate 
Geneticist in the Biology Department at Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, Long Island, New York. There he did research on induced muta- 
tion, physiology of incompatibility in plants and pollen grain radio- 
biology. Last month he joined the Department of Horticulture at the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, to teach agricultural genetics. 







Botanical 


Tulips 


By Bernice Brilmayer 


Tulipa bi- 
flora turkes- 
tanica some- 
times flowers 
in March. 


Tulipa dasystemon in the author’s garden, 


We could never abandon the buoyant cheer of the garden tulips in spring. 
But I find a very special charm in the natural species, particularly the wee ones, 
some only a few inches tall. Clustered in the rock garden, or in clumps at the 
edge of a border, they flower earlier (starting soon after April Fool’s Day) and 
with nose-thumbing disdain for late winter chills and sprinklings of snow. Even 
better, they live longer. Once settled in their homes, they multiply moderately 
and reappear regularly with a most modest amount of care. 

You'll find these “species” or “botanical” tulips offered in many catalogs, 
in a good range of brilliant colors and combinations. The flowers are basically 
bell- or saucer-shaped but usually with un-typical petals and markings. Most 
are, of course, erect; and they flare wide open in full sun, close up at night, and 
re-open again and again for days. There are many glowing reds and scarlets, 
colors rare and striking in the garden in earliest spring. 

About half the available types are dwarf, under ten inches tall. One of the 
most winsome is five-inch Tulipa batalini, with grass-like leaves and three or 
more soft creamy yellow flowers with rounded petals, deepening in the cup. 

; T. biflora is about the same height, but even daintier. It has two or more flowers 
Seer like sharp stars per plant, white and faint yellow inside, th id ked with 
nenutedenk ; yellow inside, the outside marked wi 
the water-lily green or red. Its variety, turkestanica, may even flower in March; it has broader 
tulip. leaves, and more and larger flowers. 

T. dasystemon (sometimes offered as T. tarda) is similar, but lower; its 
short-stemmed pale yellow flowers cluster like a nosegay among the leaves. The 
petals have greenish lines on the outside. A handful of bulbs of pert little 
T. eichleri planted at the base of a rock will set it on fire, in spring. Pointed 
scarlet petals ring around a yellow and black center, and are marked with gold 
on the outside. T. greigi is often hard to find. Its leaves are broad and waved on 
the edge, quite deep green, with red dots in rows. The orange-red flowers have 
yellow margins or blotches, (Please turn to page 36) 
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October 
is the 


time 


to plant 


THE CROWN IMPERIAL 
IN YOUR GARDEN 


My first glimpse of a crown imperial was a few springs ago in the garden 
of a neighbor who specializes in every sort of spring-flowering bulb. Blooming 
in the midst of an acre of eye-catching color, it succeeded in capturing one’s 
attention immediately because of its majestic height, curious form, and the 
smoky orange hue of its flowers. I determined to add the crown imperial to my 
pring garden and was surprised to find it listed widely in bulb catalogs. It 
iad such an exotic air that I had supposed it might take some searching to 
ocate a source of supply. 

When I began to read about this “new” bulb, I found it was I who was 
iew, not the crown imperial. The most detailed and exuberant description 
| have come across dates back to 1629, the publication date of John Parkin- 
son’s Paradisi in Sole. A London apothecary, Parkinson describes a “Garden 
of Pleasant Flowers,” and his opening sentences are: “Because the Lilly is the 
more stately flower among manie: and amongst the wonderful varietie of 
Lillies .. . the Crown Imperiall for his stately beautifulness, deserveth the first 
place in this our Garden of delight...” 

For this uninitiated admirer, there was another surprise in store when I 
learned that the crown imperial is a fritillaria. Better-known fritillarias are 
nodest little spring-blooming bulbs that give no hint they have a relative so 
spectacular in appearance. Those most commonly grown vary in height from 
two to six or eight inches. F. imperialis, the crown imperial, grows from two to 
four feet tall. And all I have seen growing come near the four-foot mark. 

Parkinson’s rapturous word-picture will give you a clear notion of the ap- 
pearance of F. imperialis if you, too, have somehow missed getting to know it: 
“the stalk . . . riseth up three or foure foote high, being great, round, and of a 
purplish colour at the bottome, but greene above, beset from thence to the 
middle thereof with many long and broad greene leaves . . . confusedly without 
order, and from the middle is bare or naked without leaves . . . and then 
beareth foure, six, or tenne flowers, more or less, according to the age of the 
plant, and the fertility of the soyle . . . The buddes at the first appearing are 
whitish, standing upright among a bush or tuft of greene leaves . . . after a 
while they turne themselves, and hang downewards . . . [The flowers are] of 
an Orange colour, striped with purplish lines and veines, which adde a great 
grace .. . At the bottome of the flower next unto the stalke, every leafe thereof 
hath on the outside a certaine bunch or eminence of a darke purplish colour, 
and on the inside there lyeth in those hollow bunched places, certaine cleare 
drops of water like unto pearles, of a very sweete taste almost like sugar.” 

The plant, says Parkinson, was first brought from Constantinople “into 
these Christian Countries.” Evidently his information was accurate for Bailey's 
Manual of Cultivated Plants lists it as a native of Iran and the Himalayas. 


(Please turn to page 36) By Katherine R. Stroud 
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Top: The flower on the 
left is hibiscus ‘Old Gold,’ 
with crepe-like petals of 
golden color and a throat of 
violet-rose. The smaller 
flower on the right is that of 
hibiscus ‘Psyche,’ a cheerful 
red color in reflexed and 
ruffled petals. 

Middle: Hibiscus ‘Hills-o- 
Gold’ has large, bright yellow, 
peony-type flowers. 

Bottom: Hibiscus schizo- 
petalus is an exciting plant 
from East Africa. Its tinkling 
bell blooms of coral-pink ap- 
pear over an extended season 
on a plant that is always neat. 


By Kitty M. Simpson 
16 


EXCITING and rewarding are Chinese hibiscus (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis). 


They are capable of performing beautifully for gardeners in every climate. 
Whether you grow them as house, greenhouse or garden plants, I am sure you 
will agree with me. 

Their varied, exotic blooms are ideal for corsages, to float in bowls or to 
make into arrangements. Except in cool weather, hibiscus blooms last one day, 
crisp and beautiful with or without water. If they are picked early and put 
into the refrigerator they may be worn in the evening of the same day. When 
the weather is cool they last for several days. In arrangements they may be 
taped to wire or tree twigs to save cutting the hibiscus wood from the plant, 
for many of them bloom from the growing tip. 

Hibiscus foliage is glossy, and of different sizes and shapes according to 
the variety. When small, Chinese hibiscus make lovely winter house plants. 
They will provide many blooms if given a sunny, warm window. 

Hibiscus may be grown for several years in five-gallon containers. These 
may be placed so as to decorate the garden or patio during warm weather. 
They will take a light frost without damage, but a real freeze will kill them. 
When grown in larger containers, hibiscus may be wintered in a greenhouse, 
sunporch, or a light cellar or basement. If in a cellar, they should be watered 
sparingly, for often in such a location, the foliage drops and the plant will go 
into dormancy. In my greenhouse, with a night temperature of 45 to 50 degrees, 
they flower all winter. 

Some hibiscus are more adapted to pot culture than others, particularly 
such not-so-rampant varieties as ‘Peachblow’ (luscious peach-pink with maroon 
at the petal base; the petal tips are frosted with pearly white), ‘American 
Beauty’ (deep rose shaded violet, with blooms 34% inches across; floriferous, 
with blooms at the branch tips and along the trunk), ‘Hills-o-Gold’ (large, 
bright yellow with outer petals like crepe, stunning, peony-like flower) and 
‘Jigora’ (large double blooms, orange with crimson and vermilion at the petal 
base; eye-catching and showy). 

‘San Diego Pink’ is a larger growing hibiscus, suitable for a five-gallon can. 
It is known also as ‘Kona,’ and has huge, silvery pink, almost round blooms 
that show three stamens. It is a consistent bloomer, rapid grower and good 
as an understock for grafting other hibiscus onto. I have grown this from a 
rooted cutting in a three-inch pot, transferred to the garden in March, and had 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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BAUHINIAS 


UNIQUE is the word for bauhinias, a varied family of immense interest and 
charm. You can have them as shrubs (from small to large sizes), trees or vines. 
Their foliage makes them an outstanding part of any landscape. Each leaf is 
two-lobed, each lobe usually rounded, but occasionally pointed—suggesting the 
imprint of an ox hoof. Flowers are showy and appear over a long period of 
time. With different species, you can have bauhinia flowers the year round. 

Outdoor culture of most bauhinias is limited to Florida, the Gulf Coast, 
and east Texas. However, two of the smaller shrubs are fine for container 
culture anywhere, as you can keep them to four or five feet. These are Bau- 
hinia acuminata and B. forficata, both with white flowers. B. acuminata, the 
snowy bauhinia, is the more attractive because the large, pure white blossoms 
last several days, while those of B. forficata barely hold up for a single day. 
Still, where you can grow these in the ground, you might have definite use for 
B. forficata because of its spines. It would make an impenetrable hedge along 
your boundary line. Both species bloom from early summer to late fall but 
B. acuminata is the heavier bloomer and is a special delight at night in the 
garden—luminescent is the word. 

B. saigonensis is a delicate vine with miniature leaves and orchidlike flowers 
variegated reddish purple and white. They are produced in clusters during 
summer and fall. The vine is a fast grower, supporting itself by tendrils. Since 
it is so light and airy, it would do no appreciable harm to shrubs if you al- 
lowed it to scramble over them, but the over-all appearance is not exactly 
aesthetic. Give it a fence or arbor and enjoy the fine tracery of foliage and 
flowers against the sky. Cut back severely—to within a foot or two of the 
ground—after flowering because leaves drop in winter and the branches die 
back partially, anyway. 

Dormant vines are not usually cherished in subtropical areas, but it is poor 
care that has contributed to a widespread avoidance of vines in general. This 
is unfortunate as they provide a decorative effect unequaled by any other type 
of plant—if you handle them properly, and that is no great problem. 

The red bauhinia, B. galpinii, is a large scrambler that you can train as a 
shrub, or let it go its own way as a vine. If you prefer it as a vine, there is no 
need to provide support. The plant makes a heavy trunk capable of supporting 
itself, unless you let it get to be ten to 15 feet tall in which case you would 
be wise to brace it. A specimen like this is a magnificent and unforgettable 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Top: The red bauhinia (B. 
galpinii) has large clusters 
of two-inch, brick-red flowers 
from late spring to fall. 


Middle: The Hong Kong 
bauhinia (B. blakeana) has 
six-inch, wine-purple, fra- 
grant flowers in the winter. 

Bottom: The Saigon orchid 
vine (Bauhinia saigonensis) 
has clusters of orchidlike 
flowers variegated reddish 
purple and white during sum- 
mer and fall. 


By Hamilton Mason 
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Top: This Japanese 
white pine (Pinus par- 
viflora) bonsai is grown 
in the two trunk style. 


Bottom: A viburnum 
(probably V. dilatatum 
in this illustration) in 
full fruit makes a beau- 
tiful bonsai. 

Side: This zelkova 
(a deciduous, elm-like 
tree) bonsai is in its 
eleventh year from 
seed; is eight inches tall. 


Three photos from BONSAI, 
by Kan Yashiroda, published 
1960 by Charles T. Branford. 


By Dorothy Schroeder 
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Bonsai, the dwarfing of trees to miniature size, has long been 
practiced in Japan. There are a few bonsai which the Japanese 
say are close to four hundred years old. For us, growing a bonsai 
is simulating old age, a wind-blown gnarled tree gentleman that has 
lived and taken everything nature could throw at it, acquiring in the 
process dignity and rugged individuality. This gnarled old tree, the 
creation of its grower, can never have a duplicate. To me, the 
practice of bonsai is the ultimate in gardening. 


To begin, you may want to look for a naturally dwarfed tree. The woods 
are full of them, also the hills, pockets in rocks or sun-starved and soil-deficient 
places. When choosing such trees, you'll find that the ones that have had to 
struggle for existence are the most interesting. For example, a small tree with 
a large trunk would probably be a good choice. Take one that has roots grow- 
ing all around it, not just on one side. Dig it with care, making sure not to cut 
the taproot. Winter is the best time for this. Wrap the roots in damp burlap 
with as much soil as you can get clinging to them. Bring the tree home and 
plant it, burlap and all, in a sheltered shady place in the garden. 

An alternate way of acquiring a bonsai, involving less risk, is to buy a 
little tree in a can, either locally or by mail. That way you can ask for the kind 
of tree you want—a well-shaped, healthy specimen guaranteed by the nursery- 
man. There are many advantages in starting this way to dwarf a tree, not the 
least is that you skip one step, that of acclimating the tree in your garden before 
you put it into its bonsai pot. 

Whether you buy or find a tree, when it begins new growth in the spring, 
prepare your bonsai container and the soil for its reception. I like a plain con- 
tainer for a bonsai. The beauty of a bonsai needs no garnishing. The only thing 
absolutely necessary in a container, other than it be small enough to gently 
compress the roots, is that it have adequate drainage for water, and to admit 
air to the roots. 

Good soil for bonsai is bad soil for most other gardening. As you know, 
these aged trees must practically stand still in their growth. I have a Japanese 
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gardener friend who recommends digging down beneath 
the topsoil to that gummy subsoil we usually regard 
with disfavor. I found this subsoil much heavier than 
the top, and light gray compared with the rich black of 
the upper layer. This I pounded and pulverized, then 
mixed with half as much limestone. My friend told me 
that this mixture was all I needed for evergreens, but 
for deciduous and flowering trees I should add ten per 
cent of decayed leaf mold. My experience confirms this. 

Time now to introduce the little tree to its new home. 
I watched with fascination as my friend showed me 
how this could be done with the least injury and root 
shock. He worked with chopsticks and infinite care to 
remove the old soil from around the roots, avoiding 
injury to tiny root hairs as well as larger ones. His fingers 
were skillful and patient as he prodded and patted, try- 
ing the little tree at this angle and that till he found just 
the right way to set it in its container. 

Then he made the roots at home, handling each 
delicately, molding it into the best place for growing and 
supporting the bonsai, carefully tucking it in with a sure 
but gentle touch, till the little tree stood there as though 
it had been just that way for ten years. Roots, I found, 
are more malleable than branches. It was a new and 
interesting experience to handle and dispose of these 
normally hidden things. My friend carefully left the 
tops of the roots exposed; it gave the tree a look of age, 
as if it had been there a long time. 

Next we sprinkled tree and soil with a fine spray until 
water ran out the drain holes. After that we put it in a 
shady, ventilated spot in the garden to wait for nature 
to start growth of the roots again. This took about two 
weeks. During this time I visited my tree every day and 
sprinkled it, top and roots, with a fine spray. 

When the tree is at home in its pot or box, it’s time to 
start shaping it. This can be done at your leisure. A 
branch can be weighted down, wired, or tied to another 
branch to increase or minimize the distance between 
them. Have a clear picture in your mind of what you 
want to do and how your tree is to look. Look at trees, 
or at least, pictures of trees. Study your own. Wire an S 
curve onto the trunk. Do you like it? The purpose of 
such a curve is not only to give the tree an appearance 
of age, but to shorten it. Tininess with age is the goal. 
Cover a superfluous-looking branch with your hand. 
Would the tree look better without it? Bend down a 
branch, wiring it to another, or to the trunk. Does that 
give it a new, more dramatic line? Make every branch 
add something to the total effect that would be missing 
without it. 

All this can be done at your leisure. You'll have 
several days to decide, to make sure that this change 
or that is of benefit to your shaping plan. If you’re not 
happy with it, simply unwire or untie the branch. No 
harm will have been done. It takes, depending upon the 
age and variety of your bonsai, from three to six months 
for a wiring or branch tieing to make a permanent 
change in its shape. I study mine over a period of days, 
from every angle, before I decide on any modification. 
However, we can make mistakes without spoiling a tree. 
Look at the ones nature makes! Yet the overall effect 


may be pleasing, even lovely. Please turn page » 
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These are the beginnings of what someday will be 
treasured bonsai. They have been planted for less than 
one year, and are what you can expect from a young bonsai. 
The Dawn redwood, top, is a pest-free tree of airy, green 
foliage. The Japanese black pine (Pinus thunbergii), bot- 
tom, has bright green needles. Note in the illustration the 
copper wire that encircles its trunk—part of the training 
that makes a bonsai. 
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Top, Sargent’s Chinese juniper (Juniperus chinensis 
sargenti) has blue-gray, feathery, evergreen needles. It is a 
low- and slow-growing tree that lends itself to dwarfing. 
Bottom, the fernleaf maple (Acer palmatum dissectum) is 
naturally slow-growing, and a delightful subject for bonsai 
culture. Its stems are easily trained with copper wire. 


GARDEN makes a perfect setting for a bonsai. It | 


can all be included in the little container, tiny rocks, rock 
plants, bits of moss, little flowering plants, all help to 
set off the little old tree and create a picture of dainty 
charm. My Japanese gardener friend said never to 
cheapen the effect by adding such things as pagodas, 
tiny wooden animals and birds, or bits of glass to simu- 
late a pond. I tried a few of them with my arrangement 
and had to admit that he was right. 

Once set out, the needs of the bonsai are simple—sun, 
air, water and moderate temperature; protection from 
heavy rains and snow, but a full allowance of sunshine, 
Be sure to give enough water. This is a tree in cramped 
quarters. I water tops, roots. and all, pouring it on till 
the excess runs out the holes in the container bottom, 
In hot summer weather, at 90 degrees or more, watering 7 
three time a day is sometimes necessary. 

The day will come when your little tree will need tran 
planting, perhaps into a slightly larger container, cer 
tainly into fresh soil. Its roots will need to be clipped 
slightly. You can tell when that day comes if your bonsai 
looks unbalanced, has no style, shows real need to be 
cut back, appears to be losing vigor, or the roots or soil 
are pushing out of the container. These things will not 
happen for about five years if your tree is an evergreen, 
two if it is an elm or maple, but a flowering or fruiting | 
tree needs attention usually once a year. 

Fertilizer for your bonsai will be the least of your] 
problems. Very occasionally, though, never oftener that] 
three times a year, it can be given a feeding of dilute? 
manure water, made by soaking a trowel full of de 
hydrated cow manure in a pail of water. It should be 
the color of weak tea. ’ 

What to use for bonsai? Well, practically anything§ 
Evergreens of course. Willows are especially graceful 
when dwarfed. Fruit and other deciduous trees dwaff” 
well. The most beautiful bonsai I have ever seen was a 
group of maples, four in all, not over two feet tall. It 
was fall and the leaves had turned—tiny leaves in keep- 
ing with the size of the trees. Sturdy and straight those 
trees stood in their miniature perfection, and so, with a 
little care, they will still stand three hundred years hence. 

Here is a tip for deciduous trees. Pull off the first 
leaves with tweezers, as they appear in the spring. 
Smaller new ones will then grow. In any case, the siz 
of the leaves tends to become smaller, in keeping with 
the size of the tree. However, flowers and fruit remain 
the usual size, and there’s a special charm to the large 
ness of them on the little branches. 

One important caution. Your bonsai is an outdoor 
plant and should be treated as one. It does need some 
protection in winter, a roof with one closed side serves 
very well to keep snow off, and to protect it from too 
strong winds. In the absence of winter moisture, see that” 
your bonsai does not suffer from drouth. ¢ 
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OF INDOOR PLANTS 


PART I 


This Month... African Violets, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, Ceropegias, Minia- 
ture Roses and Gardenias. 


PART II 
Next Month... English Ivies, Philodendrons, Episcias, Cacti and Other 


Succulents, Bromeliads, Hoyas, Oxalis, Geraniums and 
Begonias. 























































































































































































































































































































AFRICAN VIOLETS 


MAmong the 
many plants that 
botanical explorers 
have endured hard- 
ship to collect and 
introduce into cul- 
tivation, none could 
give the discoverer 
more pride and 
satisfaction than 
the saintpaulias. If 
Baron Walter von 


Saint Paul could 
see today’s thousands of glamorous African violet varieties— 


descendants of the species he collected in Africa around 1890— 
he should feel that his work was worth while. Few house 
plants give so many people so much pleasure. 

African violets’ popularity in this country began in 1936 with 
the introduction of the first named varieties. It spread fast, 
like a harmless but infectious disease. And today, a plant lover 
has only to see a well-grown specimen, and lush rosette of 
velvety leaves nearly hidden under a blanket of colorful 
flowers, to catch the contagion. Only a very strong character 
can bring one plant into bloom without wanting more. 

Nobody can count accurately the number of named varieties 
of African violets available today. Hundreds of new hybrids 
are introduced every year, some of them very similar to others 
with different names. If you want a few plants to bloom on a 
window sill, you might stay with well-known varieties that have 
been proved sturdiest and most free-flowering. But if you’re 
building a collection, you'll shop through catalogs and swap 
with other collectors until you have plants in several sizes— 
miniature, standard, and extra large—with all types of foilage 
and flowers. Leaves may be nearly smooth or soft-velvety; 
corrugated with indented veins, fringed or waved on edge, 
round or pointed, flat or cupped, solid green or variegated with 
creamy white. 

African violet flowers may be single, semi-double, or double; 
fringed or ruffled on the edge; in varying shades of blue, pink, 
lavender, wine, purple, and white. The bicolors have two 
shades of the same color; multicolors have more than two 
colors per flower. And there are novelties like star-shaped 
flowers, or petals bordered with another color, or contrastingly 
streaked and splashed. 

It’s easy to understand why African violets are so popular. 
We all love flowers. And these plants will flower—not just 
during one annual season—but off and on all year long. They 
take up little space. And they keep healthy and contented 
without a great deal of fuss and trouble. But don’t let the 
popular name mislead you. They’re not violets, and they don’t 
grow like violets as we know them. Rather, take “African” as 
a clue to good culture, and try to give them growing conditions 
similar to their tropical homelands. Temperature—African 
violet specialists now recommend a minimum night temperature 
of 70, a maximum by day of 80, or an average of about 75. 
Avoid drafts and sudden drastic changes. Humidity—Average 
indoor air, particularly in winter, is too dry. Leaves crisp on 
the edge; buds fail to open; flowers may be few or none. Set 
pots on (not in) a layer of sand or gravel kept constantly moist, 
in a tray or similar shallow container. Light and sunlight— 
Insufficient light is the most frequent cause of failure to flower. 
These plants need all possible sunlight in winter months, shade 
against only the hottest sun in summer. They are good subjects 
for growing under fluorescent lights, when the light is of 
sufficient intensity. Soil—Make a light, porous mixture of 
Ys loam, ¥% peat, % sharp sand; or buy the handy, packaged 
soil. Soil should be neither highly acid nor very alkaline, but 
nearly neutral. Sterilization is advisable. Fertilizing — Feed 
weak manure “tea” or half-strength solution of soluble com- 
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African violet ‘White Pride’ 








mercial fertilizer every other week, except for two months after 
repotting. Watering—Soil should be constantly moist to the 
touch; never soggy, never completely dry. Make sure water js 
of room temperature; cold water makes white spots on leaves, 
Water alternately from the top and from the bottom, s9 
nutrient salts cannot form a crust on the soil. Bottom water. 
ing means setting the pot in water to the rim until pot and 
soil are thoroughly moist. Potting—Repot when roots com- 
pletely cover the soil ball, usually not more than once a year, 
To insure perfect drainage, put a half-inch or inch-deep layer 
of pebbles or small pieces of broken pot in the bottom; small 
chunks of charcoal added will help keep soil fresh. Place 
plant so the crown is slightly elevated, the soil slopes down 
around it, to prevent crown rot. Overpotting also invites rot; 
keep pot sizes as small as possible. 

African violets are usually healthiest and flower best when 
they have only one crown (the “collar” near the soil where 
the stems come together and join the roots). On show plants, 
remove this new growth as soon as it appears. Or you can 
let the new crowns grow for a while, then cut them off and 
root them for new plants. And keep the leaves clean and free 
from dust, with a camel’s-hair brush. Even better, turn the 
pot upside down (hold thé soil in place with your fingers or 
a piece of foil) and gently swish the leaves through lukewarm 
water containing a little mild household detergent. Set the 
plant aside to drain before returning it to its growing quarters. 

The most common problem—failure to flower—is usually 
caused by insufficient light or sunlight, temperature too high, 
humidity too low, too many crowns on a plant, or a combina- 
tion of these factors. But it’s also true that some varieties 
flower more easily and profusely than others. Here are a few 
varieties recommended for their ability to flower freely in 
less-than-perfect conditions: Bud’s Kimberly, Afterglo, Coon 
Valley, White Pride and White Pride Supreme, Black Magic 
Supreme, Fire Dance, Heritage, Pink Riot, High Hopes, Blue 
Chips, White Christmas and Richter’s Wedgewood. 


AMARYLLIS ona oasie pn 


with enormous bulbs, fans of large, 
heavy, slender leaves and _ thick, 
tall stems topped by clusters of 
immense lily flowers facing in all 
directions. The blooms come in 
rich, glowing colors—deep red, 
fiery scarlet, orange or salmon- 
orange, pink or rosy pink, and 
white—often streaked or striped. 
Most amaryllis flower indoors in 
winter or early spring, but modern 
hybrids will often repeat the per- 
formance in summer. 

Ordinarily, it doesn’t matter 
whether you buy a plant under its popular or botanical name; 
but here, you might be led astray. Amaryllis belladonna and 
hybrids, as listed in catalogs, are relatively hardy, early-fall- 
flowering garden bulbs. called belladonna lilies. Amaryllis for 
indoor growing belong, actually, to the genus Hippeastrum, 
offspring of species from the Andes of South America. Among 
several available strains, the Royal Dutch hybrids give you a 
selection of up to six colors or of about a dozen named varieties, 
with clusters of four or five flowers up to eight inches across, 
opening in succession. 

The big bulbs are potted in late fall or early winter, the 
upper third exposed above the soil. Use any light, porous house- 
plant soil mixture with good drainage; bone meal or dried 
manure may be mixed in. The pot should be only slightly 
larger than the circumference of the bulb. Water very sparingly, 
keeping the soil only slightly moist. until you see the green tip 


African hybrid amaryllis 
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of the bud emerging from the top of the bulb. Then, set the 
pot in a sunny spot where the temperature averages around 
65, and keep the soil constantly moist. Booster feedings of 
balanced fertilizer or manure “tea” are helpful, particularly 
as the flower buds approach the bursting point. 

After the flowers have faded, cut back the stem. But continue 
to give the plant sunlight (all but the hottest of summer), 
fertilizer, and water to encourage a second flowering and also 
to develop the leaves and bulb for next year’s flowers. 

In early fall, the leaves will begin to turn brown. When 
they are dry or nearly dry, the plant is ready for its annual 
rest period. Let the soil dry out gradually and store the bulb 
—in the pot—in a cool, dimly lighted or dark spot for about 
two months. Keep the soil barely moist, so the bulb won’t 
shrivel. New green growth will tell you when it is ready to start 
its life cycle all over again. 

Amaryllis bulbs are repotted only “when necessary’”—which 
usually means, when the roots have cracked the pot or broken 
it. The roots are tender; instead of fresh soil, they prefer the 
recommended fertilizing schedule. 

Specialists have recently made available some nice variations 
on these favorite old-fashioned giants. The early-flowering 
South African hybrids bloom for Christmas. There is also a 
true amaryllis species (A. striata fulgida) that does not go 
dormant and produces its apricot flowers several times a year. 


GLOXINIAS ssc: sions 1 5 


plant a thick, dry, brown 
and barren-looking tuber— 
and watch it produce a lux- 
uriant plant with layers of 
large, oval, velvety leaves 
topped with a crowning 
glory of immense, flaring, 
tubular flowers in rich pat- 
terns and glowing colors. 
That’s what happens when 
you grow gloxinias, tuberous- 
rooted relatives of the 
African violet, and more cor- 
rectly called Sinningia. 
At home in tropical Brazilian forests, sinningia species flower 
naturally in spring and summer, drop their leaves and go dor- 
mant during winter’s less favorable months. But because we 
can control indoor weather, and because today’s hybrids are 
bred for strength and fullest flowering, our new gloxinias often 
flower at intervals during most of the year, some almost never 
go dormant, others may rest for a few days or several months. 
And the tubers can be started into growth whenever they are 
available—from mail-order suppliers all but the coldest winter 
or hottest summer months. 

Let’s look at the growth cycle of, perhaps, your first gloxinia 
tuber. It feels firm and lively; it’s neither dry and shriveled 
nor soft with rot. If it’s a large-size tuber, you select a five-inch 
pot (preferably, a shallow bulb pan) and put a one-inch layer 
of gravel or broken pieces of crock in the bottom. Now, add 
enough soil (the mixture recommended for African violets is 
fine) to fill the pot half-way; set in the tuber, cupped side up, 
and cover it completely with soil. The finished soil level should 
be about a half-inch below the pot rim. 

Moisten the soil and pot thoroughly by setting it in water 
nearly to the rim. When the top of the soil is shiny and moist, 
remove the pot and let it drain. Then, put it in some warm 
(60-degree minimum) spot where it is shaded and protected 
from drafts. Bottom heat from a heating coil (or even the top 
of a mechanical refrigerator) will speed up rooting. Water 
only enough to keep the soil slightly moist until leaves begin 
to show at the top. 


Buell hybrid gloxinia 
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Now, move the plant to its permanent growing quarters—a 
warm window where some sun will reach it but where it’s 
shaded against very hot sun; or, perhaps, under an installation 
of fluorescent light of sufficient intensity. In either case, if in- 
door air is dry (and in winter it usually is) increase humidity 
by setting the pots on, not in, a layer of sand or gravel in a 
tray at least as large as the plant’s mature leaf-spread. 

Step up the watering schedule so that whenever you touch 
the soil it always feels moist—but never so much that the roots 
are constantly soggy-wet. Water of room temperature is safest, 
and won’t make white marks on the leaves. Every two or three 
weeks, water with a weak solution of soluble house-plant 
fertilizer. If the stems begin to grow long, if the plant gets 
lazy, if the leaves curl under on the edge, you’ll know that the 
light is too dim and your gloxinia may not flower freely. 

Now, suppose your gloxinia is mature and ready to flower. 
If the buds drop without opening, extra high humidity is 
called for. You may need to enclose the plant in a tent of 
polyethylene, at least until flowering gets a good start. 

When the last bud has opened and the last flower has faded, 
cut off the old stems and leaves and look for signs of new growth 
from the tuber. If you see the new leaves, continue watering 
and fertilizing; and repeat the complete process as long as new 
sprouts are produced after flowering. When growth stops, 
water the plant a little less each time, until the soil is nearly 
dry. Store the tuber in the pot, in warmth ( 50 to 60 degrees) 
and dim light until it signals a new growth cycle by sending 
up tiny new leaves. Repot in fresh soil, and off you go again! 
The dormant period can vary from a few days to several months, 
and the resting tuber should be watered occasionally so it 
won’t dry up and die. 

Among .today’s fancy hybrid gloxinias, the most popular— 
and most spectacular—are the large-flowering types with 
trumpet-shaped blooms standing almost upright at the end of 
short stems. The throat flares out into a circle of overlapping 
petals; and the basic colors—shades of blue, purple, pink, white, 
red—may be spattered, spotted, or contrastingly bordered. The 
throat is sometimes light, sometimes the same as the rest of the 
flower. These may be offered as named varieties, more often as 
groups of large flowering hybrids bearing the grower’s name. 
Another group of modern hybrids is the slipper-type gloxinias, 
with more slender flowers that nod from taller stems. And the 
latest exciting news is of fully double flowers. 

When you buy tubers, by the way, note that the larger size 


gives you more, not larger flowers; and that maximum tuber 
size varies according to variety. 


CEP IIIS ce 5 acs seas 


ing family of dangling or climb- 
ing succulent plants. The stems 
are long and wiry, and sparsely 
set with pairs of plump, pre- 
cisely-shaped leaves, so that the 
foliage effect is open and airy. 
And the waxy flowers are almost 
unbelievable—intricately formed 
like miniature urns, parachutes, 
balloons, umbrellas or lanterns. 

One species, C. woodi, is an 
old-fashioned favorite still fondly 
called rosary vine for the beady bulblets that form along the 
stems, or sweetheart vine, string-of-hearts, hearts entangled— 
because the leaves are perfect little hearts, daintily decorated 
with silver tracery. The flowers look like pink-and-purple urns. 

An even lacier species is C. debilis, with dull green needle- 
shaped leaves pencilled with silver down the center, green and 
purple flowers. C. barkleyi is a climbing species with bulbous 
roots; wing-shaped, deep green leaves with a mosaic of silver 


Ceropegia woodi 


(Please turn page 6) 
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veins; and greenish cream flowers with purple-brown veins 
like the ribs of an umbrella. If you don’t provide a support, 
the stems will climb up on themselves. C. caffrorum has perky, 
solid green heart-shaped leaves. And C. sandersoni is strangest 
of all—a tough climber with strong twining stems and large 
funnel-flowers with dark spaces that look like the eyesockets 
in a skeleton head, at first glance. 

These plants are both curious and decorative. The danglers 
make attractive hanging baskets and lace-curtain effects in 
windows. The climbers are pretty trained up on small trellises. 
And they are so easy to grow! 

The ceropegias don’t demand full sunlight, but will accept 
it if that’s what you have to offer. Any good, porous house 
plant soil mixture suits them very well, particularly if it is a 
little on the sandy side. Feed sparingly in summer, and omit 
fertilizer completely during the winter rest period. Water only 
when the soil has dried out completely. The only difficulties 
are caused by over-watering or letting the pots stand in water 
for any length of time. 


miniature 


ROSES @ Like elfin characters in a Walt 


Disney movie, the miniature roses have 
worked their way inextricably into 
people’s hearts. These perfectly propor- 
tioned, small-scale versions of garden 
rose bushes have such winning ways that 
the most hard-boiled skeptic can’t resist 
them. Yet we know that no plant so 
jewel-like could be completely care-free; 
and no hardy outdoor plant can be 
grown to full flower indoors without 
some-special doing. 

Actually, miniature roses are no more difficult than, for 
example, geraniums. In fact, their needs are nearly the same. 
Temperature is of first importance. It should be cooler than 
most homes have in winter—a maximum of 65, preferably 
closer to 60. So you need to find a spot—on the sun porch, in 
an unheated guest room, or a hotbed built out from a cellar 
window—where the air will be neither hot nor dry. Fairly 
high humidity is also vital to keep leaves fresh and buds full 
of life. Sometimes, slipping polyethylene tents over the plants 
at night is sufficient; or set the pots on a layer of wet sand 
or gravel so moisture will evaporate up and around the 
branches above. 





Sunlight is another essential ingredient of success with 
miniature roses. They need every available minute of it in 
winter, a minimum of several hours per day (in early morning 
or late afternoon) in summer. Without sun, you won’t have 
flowers; and without flowers these roses have little charm. 
Also, water thoroughly and frequently enough that the soil 
never dries out; these thirsty plants drop their leaves and buds 
fast in heat and drouth. 

Temperature, humidity and sun are more important factors 
than, for example, potting soil—which can be any average 
house-plant mixture, with or without a light sprinkling of lime; 
regular fertilizing, unless it is superphosphate to promote 
bloom; or size and shape of pot. The more vigorous varieties 
are usually content in five-inch pots; midgets seldom outgrow 
three- or four-inch pots for several years. Avoid pruning except 
to shorten extra-long stems or remove dead flowers and wood, 
lest you cut off a blooming braneh. Make necessary cuts just 
above a shoot or leaf bud. 

Summer is the natural flowering season for all our roses. 
But you can have the miniatures in bloom, indoors, to brighten 
dark winter days by adjusting the annual growth cycle accord- 
ingly. In late spring, set the pots outdoors in light shade, sunk 
to their rims in soil or mulched to keep them from drying out. 
Let them rest there through the summer. 
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Some growers root early-fall cuttings for plants to flower 
indoors the following winter. Or you can give the old plants 
a short period of necessary dormancy by keeping them very 
cool (to the point where they drop their leaves) for several 
weeks. Then bring them inside, repot if necessary, and water 
sparingly until you see that new leaf buds are peeping out 
from the stems. 

Suggested varieties include Betsy McCall, Baby Masquer. 
ade, Midget, Pixie and Thumbelina. Larger varieties (from ten 
to 14 inches tall) are Easter Morning, Little Buckaroo, Jackie, 
Red Imp, White Aster and Oakington Ruby. 
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delight and despair of indoor gar- 
deners. If they’re happy, they're 
shapely evergreen shrubs _ with 
glossy, pointed leaves and creamy 
white, corsage-type flowers with 
heady fragrance. But they may fail 
to flower—and may even suddenly 
decide to turn their leaves sickly 
yellow—for any of several slim ex- 
cuses. This does not mean _ that 
gardenias are impossible to grow 
indoors, only that constant and care- 
ful attention is needed to keep them 
in good condition. 

First of all, find the variety that’s best suited to indoor 
growing. The species G. jasminoides is the old-time Cape jas- 
mine, so-called because people thought its home was on the 
Cape of Good Hope. It’s actually of Chinese origin and can 
grow four feet tall or more. So can its variety veitchi (for- 
tuniana). Both are rather large for indoors and are best grown 
in the greenhouse. 

G. radicans is the listing to look for. Its 18-inch height is 
more modest and its leaves smaller, but the fragrant two-inch 
flowers will begin to appear when the plant is quite young, in 
late spring and summer. 

In a nutshell, gardenias need: temperatures that never dip 
below 65; fresh air with higher-than-average humidity; fre- 
quent misting or dousing with slightly soapy water, to keep the 
foliage pliant and dust-free; all possible sunlight, except in 
midsummer; an acid, humus-rich soil kept constantly moist. 


Check List of Gardenia Problems: 





Problem: Caused by: 
Buds fail to form...............------- Insufficient sunlight. 
Buds drop without opening........ Humidity or temperature 


(or both) too low. 
Flowers and leaves 
NS een “Shock” of being moved 
from one place to another, 
usually from the florist’s 
greenhouse into your home. 
Older leaves turn yellow 
and drop.................................-----Chlorosis; ‘the plant can't 
use iron in the soil. (Supply 
the easy-to-use iron chelate 
preparations; follow pack- 
age directions carefully.) Or, 
soil mixture is not  suffi- 
ciently acid. (Repot in fresh 
soil you know to be acid.) 
Leaves and new growth turn 
black at the tips; plant 
AN fat oe So ee od A lack of balanced supply 
of moisture; keep soil uni- 
formly moist—never bone 


dry or soggy. 4 
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Some months ago, during a gab-fest with a fellow 
plant-lover, my attention kept wandering toward a poor, 
forlorn foreigner, moth-eaten around the elbows as one 
might say, among her African violets, which she grows 
to perfection. Gawky, bare-shinned, its few leaves an 
unhealthy brown, twisted, distorted and curled at their 
edges, I could not help thinking that, among so much 
beauty, it looked like a tall, adolescent clodhopper at 
his first dance. 

Apparently, so much attention was misdirected and 
was more obvious to my friend than to me, for I found, 
upon my departure, that the plant had been thrust into 
my hands. Since it was conferred upon me with all the 
graciousness that could be martialed by the late Queen 
Mary, what could I do? I brought the ugly duckling 
home, stuck it into a gloomy corner, and hoped that no 
one would notice it. And there it languished for weeks, 
the only attention given it being an occasional dunking 
in the kitchen sink. 

During a reshuffling of house plants, the forlorn 
creature found itself in a west window where, during 
the afternoon, dappled sunlight filtering through a 
walnut tree outside warmed its poor shank. Suddenly, 
a surprising metamorphosis took place—the ugly duckling 
had become a beautiful swan! Today, I prize this 
Hawaiian ti, variety ‘Scarlet Ka Hula,’ as one of my 
handsomest foliage plants. 

The spear-shaped leaves, nearly a foot in length, 
radiate from a central stem, and are so smooth they 
feel satiny to the touch. The petioles (leaf stems) are 
blood-red, the same hue edging the leaves, and new 
foliage unfurls a vibrant magenta. When light bathes 
it, the whole plant is transformed into a breath-taking 
translucent red. It is only upon close examination that 
one sees that the leaves are actually a dark olive-green, 
both top and bottom sides. 

Hawaiian ti plants are related to dracaenas, and 
both are members, surprisingly, of the lily family. You 
may purchase started plants from specialists in exotics 
and tropicals, or you may fing the stem cuttings (called 
“logs”) at a local shop. Usually, the logs come in a 
plastic bag with a card attached giving directions for 
starting the plant. If you are fortunate enough to be 
able to personally select the logs, purchase those you 
find that have already sprouted and you will have less 
trouble in getting your plants started. You may discover 
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that the logs have been waxed; if so, trim off the ends. 

You now have a choice of starting and growing your 
plant in one of two ways—either in water or soil. If 
you choose the former, place it in a shallow container 
and be sure that only about two-thirds of the log is sub- 
merged in water. Place the container in a warm area 
where it will receive good light, but without direct sun- 
light, and the log should sprout within four to eight 
weeks. Water should be completely changed once a 
week, replacing it with lukewarm water, and after six 
months add a pinch of a complete fertilizer about once 
a month. 

Hawaiian ti will do better, however, if planted di- 
rectly in soil. Or if you prefer to start them in water, 
when the plant has reached a height of six inches you 
can switch to a rich potting mixture composed of 
garden loam, leaf mold and sand. The log can be placed 
upright in the potting medium (but not, naturally, if 
you started it in water) or horizontally—it makes no 
difference which—but again, be sure that no more 
than two-thirds of the log is buried in soil. Follow a 
watering schedule that will keep the soil moist at all 
times without being soggy, and after six months begin 
regular twice-monthly feedings. 


(Please turn to page 43) 
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Weismoor Hybrids 


STREPTOCARPUS 


A well-grown streptocarpus is a joy. The many hy- 
brids provide pleasing colors and dashing combinations 
in shades of crimson, pink, blue, violet and white. 
Contrasting lines and blotches of vibrant colors radiate 
from the throats of the flowers to add interest. These 
fuzzy-leaved plants are related to saintpaulias (African 
violets) and gloxinias—all of them members of the 
gesneriad family. The natural habitat of streptocarpus 
is principally in Africa and Madagascar. There they 
grow in cool, humid, wooded mountain ravines where 
sheltered humus provides moisture for the roots. 

The word streptocarpus is not as puzzling as it looks. 
It is a combination of two Greek words, streptos 
(twisted) and karpus (seed pod). The twisted seed 
capsule, on most varieties, is longer than a toothpick 
and nearly as thin. 

The first streptocarpus species collected was brought 
from the African estate of George Rex, and it bloomed 
in England’s Kew Gardens in 1826. This gloxinia-like 
little plant received a generous welcome and was soon 
named S. rexi. It develops compact rosettes of fluted, 
dark green leaves. From the axils of these come six- to 


by Florence Knock 


eight-inch stems, each holding one or two tubular 
flowers of rich blue. Today, this species figures in the 
background of many outstanding hybrids, such as the 
Weismoors, and is still grown by collectors. 

At least two species of streptocarpus, S. wendlandi 
and S. grandis, develop only one large leaf. It matures 
in a year or more when numerous flowering stems come 
from the base of the strong mid-vein of the leaf. These 
individual leaves may grow to two or three feet in length 
when the plant is given abundant moisture. I experi- 
enced this when I grew S. wendlandii in a specially 
prepared border north of my house. Even the width of 
the leaf was 12 inches. Imagine the problem encoun- 
tered at potting-up time before frost! I solved the 
dilemma by using a large pot and placing it on a table 
on the porch where the leaf could rest in its natural 
position. However, now I am growing S. wendlandi 
and §. grandis in four-inch pots and the leaf measures 
about 18 by eight inches, and they seem contented in 
this size pot. S. grandis has a leaf of lighter green than 
that of S. wendlandii, and it is thinner. These strepto- 
Carpus are annuals—they bloom once, then die. 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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To begin, write for the catalogs of the manu- 
facturers of prefabricated'.? greenhouses. These 
firms advertise regularly in Flower and Garden. 

Of special note, and a happy thought, is the fact that 
prices? for prefabricated greenhouses are often 

the same today as they were ten years ago! 


Before you buy a home greenhouse, check local 
building restrictions.‘ 


After you order a prefabricated greenhouse, 
blueprints will be sent immediately so that you can 
proceed with construction of the foundation.°® 
Some models have glass to the top of the founda- 
tion at ground level; others have glass to the top 
of a wall® that extends three or four feet above 
the foundation. 


After completion, the greenhouse will need a 
floor,’ benches,® shading,? wiring for electricity, 
plumbing and installation of the heating- 
cooling system. 

Study at least one book about home green- 
house gardening.!° 

Subscribe to Under Glass, a helpful, bimonthly 
magazine for all who garden in a home greenhouse.!! 

Take a correspondence course in the building 
and maintenance of a home greenhouse.?2 

Let us know your problems and special joys in 
home greenhousing—with the problems, we'll 
do our best to help you; maybe the joys are some- 
thing other readers should know about! 


—tThe Editors 























Lord and Burnham 


1 If you can work a jigsaw puzzle, you can erect a prefabricated green- 
house! Parts come knocked down, ready to be erected according to step- 
B by-step instructions. Light-weight aluminum or redwood, used by most 
. Manufacturers, makes the job a snap. A small wrench and a screwdriver are 
the main tools you'll need. 


2 The low cost and high quality of prefabricated home greenhouses makes 
the building of one from scratch impractical in most situations. However, 
two kinds you might build are discussed in the pages that follow. 


3 Budget payment plans are available for most prefabricated home green- 
houses and accessory items. For example, if your unpaid balance is $500, 
monthly payments would be $23.34 for two years. 


4 These are usually regulated by the city, but many developments have 
homeowner associations which further restrict what can and cannot be 
erected in the municipality. When you have this settled, and know the size 
greenhouse you will have, obtain a building permit. 















5 Greenhouse foundations are commonly made of reinforced concrete, 
extending below the frost line of the local climate. 


6 Greenhouse walls may be of wood, stone, brick or concrete blocks. 


7 Bricks laid on a bed of sand or gravel make an attractive and satisfactory 
greenhouse floor. 










8 You can make or buy benches of heart redwood, cypress or cedar. You 
can buy prefabricated benches made of asbestos fiber combined with cement. 
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9 Whitewash is still used by many home greenhouse owners, but is con- 
sidered inferior (and much less attractive, incidentally) to Lumite Saran 
shade cloth, Fibergias, aluminum panels, wood slats, or just plain roll-up 
screens of bamboo or reed. 


10 These are excellent: Greenhouse Gardening As a Hobby, by James Under- 
wood Crockett (Doubleday), How To Make Money from Your Home Greenhouse, 
by Peggie Schulz (D. Van Nostrand), The Complete Book of Greenhouse 
Gardening, by Henry T. and Rebecca T. Northen (Ronald Press), Greenhouse 
Gardening for Everyone, by Ernest Chabot (M. Barrows) and Beneath the 
Greenhouse Roof, by Charles Potter (Criterion Books). 


11 $2 per year from Under Glass, Box 114-F&G, Irvington, N. Y. 


12 The Home Greenhouse, a correspondence course of six lessons is avail- 
able to anyone through Pennsylvania State University. Enroliment is $1.50 
(make check or money order payable to Pennsylvania State University and 
send to Correspondence Courses, Box 5000-F&G, University Park, Pa.). 
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Interior and exterior 
views of Mrs. 
Arnold's Everlite 
greenhouse 





What gardener, unless one living in a warm climate, 
has escaped each year that grim experience, on some 
crisp October morning, of looking down upon his white 
and ruined garden? That “blond assassin,” as our New 
England poet, Emily Dickinson, called him, had during 
the night laid his icy fingers on all the bright zinnias, 
marigolds and petunias. Greenhouse owners, luckily, 
may in part forestall this catastrophe by potting and 
bringing in many annuals and even certain perennials, 
which give constant delight throughout the winter. The 
greatest asset in this project is one’s own experience. 
Gardeners learn to be daring, to try one experiment 
after another, to look upon failure as merely a chal- 
lenge to further effort, and the small greenhouse makes 
a perfect testing ground for this stimulating work. 

Curiously enough, many flowers we have merely taken 
for granted during the lushness of summer plenty, such 
as sweet-smelling stock, petunias, nicotiana or foxgloves, 
suddenly take on extraordinary beauty when seen against 
falling snow, with the mercury dropping towards zero. 
What could be lovelier than a hanging basket of ‘Cam- 
bridge Blue’ lobelia, a mass of delicate azure flowers, 
with only the glass between them and a raging winter 
storm? Or ten great, pink to white, seven-inch ‘Fairy 
Queen’ clematis on Christmas Day? Success in doing this 
depends largely upon finding bushy, healthy plants 
which have been held back from too much blooming 
during the summer. These may be potted and brought 
into the greenhouse any time before frost. Sturdy young 
seedlings of nicotiana adapt themselves well to this 
method and continue blooming right into the next sum- 
mer, filling the house with fragrance, while the tall 
spikes of foxgloves give a dramatic touch. 

New roots of clematis seem quite happy under green- 
house conditions, with «heir roots in shade and vines in 
full sun. A lovely sight in winter is to watch the unfold- 
ing of wide-spread flowers of the pale pink clematis 
‘Nelly Moser’ on so young and small a vine that it is 
wholly hidden by the blossoms. Clematis ‘Elsa Spath,’ 
though not prolific for me, has added great richness of 
color with its deep purple flowers. 

The glory of the small greenhouse comes with the 
opening of spring bulbs, so easily forced in a dark, cool 
cellar or the more difficult way, in a trench out of doors, 
to encourage slow root growth. When the green is a few 
inches high, the pots may be brought a few at a time 
to the greenhouse. A wide variety of bulbs is now avail- 
able but it is always wise to buy of a reliable firm and 
to get the best possible quality, making sure that they 
are the types to be forced. Catalogs indicate this fact. 
First of the bulbs to bloom is usually the crocus, then the 
grape hyacinth, chionodoxa and snowdrop, soon fol- 
lowed by the gay yellow daffodils and next the array of 
tulips. It is, indeed, well if the greenhouse owner holds a 
firm check on his enthusiasm when studying the bulb 
catalogs, or he will soon have his small space jammed 
full of pots. But the bulbs are a good investment for, 
after forcing, they may be planted out in the garden. 
There, in the following spring, provided their foliage is 
not cut but is allowed to ripen and dry naturally (which 
develops the next year’s bulb), they will continue to 
give pleasure year after year. 

No matter what size your greenhouse, you are always 
wishing for more room. Crowding of plants must be 
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avoided. At the cooler end of my small house I have 
room only for one camellia, one azalea, a night-blooming 
jasmine, a sweet olive and a pet tea plant which rewards 
me with its creamy flowers. 

To gain the fullest delight from a small greenhouse 
one should, if possible, place it against the house. Loca- 
tion is of the utmost importance. If it is to be used for 
work and experimentation, this does not matter so much, 
but if for solid enjoyment of flowers, it should be in full 
view. My own seven by 14 aluminum lean-to opens 
through French doors, from our library, where we may 
enjoy the flowers all through the winter and early spring. 
When designing the benches I had a six-inch redwood 
border made and filled with earth, where thick ivies 
now trail, completely hiding that under-the-bench ugli- 
ness one often sees in greenhouses. 

In so small a space it is wise to make use of every 
inch of sunshine. This I accomplish by hanging many 
plants in baskets, or pots, which they seem to enjoy; but 
one must watch out and be careful to keep them well 
watered, as they naturally dry out much faster than 
plants on the bench. 

November and December bloom in the greenhouse 
is usually at low-water mark. Many plants need that 
resting period, before taking on new life as they always 
seem to do when the year turns, reaching up towards 
the stronger light. It is during this quiet period that the 
never-failing geranium comes to our rescue. Rest it never 
seems to need, and what other plant will suffer neglect 
as it does, then with a little care and attention and given 
the food it likes best, puts on a show of bloom that we 
hardly deserve? 

Plants resemble children with their special likes and 
dislikes. I wonder who discovered the geranium’s fond- 
ness for old plaster? One advantage in living in a one- 
hundred-year-old Victorian house as I do, is that old 
plaster is nearly always available. And it must be old, 
for modern builders, I am told, use a synthetic material 
which would doubtless be utterly distasteful to our 
plants. No geranium of mine is ever potted without a 
generous chunk of old plaster beneath its roots, followed 
by frequent adding of crushed plaster on the pot’s sur- 
face. Today’s geraniums have come a long way from 
the common red-flowered variety of former times. Many 
of the new hybrids are fascinating in color and shape. 
The miniatures, in a class by themselves, are wholly 
captivating. Contrary to custom, I let my geraniums 
grow and sprawl as much as they like and several of 
these old plants have been in constant bloom, winter 
and summer, for four years, their gaunt but flower- 
covered branches giving an almost Oriental touch be- 
hind the lower plants. 

Constant grooming and shifting of plants is important 
in a small greenhouse. Several different levels, easily at- 
tained with up-turned pots or jars, add enormously to 
the pattern of bloom to be enjoyed. It becomes an ab- 
sorbing game, arranging and re-arranging each pot to 
get the desired effect and yet to give the plant every 
possible advantage of sun and shade. 

“You can make anything grow,” is a doubtful compli- 
ment. I would put it this way: you can make almost any- 
thing grow if you care enough about it to study its 
needs, give it what it likes and have the patience to wait 
for results. # 
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Want a greenhouse that is low-cost, 
requires no heating system and takes 
very little routine maintenance—yet 
grows a wide variety of flowering 
plants in the coldest climates? Then 
consider the granddaddy of all green- 
houses: the sun-heated pit. Invented 
in Roman times and now brought up 
to date, the sun-pit is ideal for anyone 
looking for an easily built, economical 
structure for winter gardening. 

A sun-pit is really a sunken green- 
house. It relies on solar and ground 
heat, rather than on the auxiliary 
furnaces used in conventional glass- 
houses. Heat from the sun is stored 
up by the earth during the day and is 
released at night. In really cold, 
cloudy weather, the temperature in a 
sun-pit may drop to near-freezing— 
keeping the plants in a kind of cold 
storage—but whenever it brightens 
up, they resume growth. 

Sun-pit construction is simple. The 
most common type uses concrete or 
cinder blocks for walls. An excavation 
is made four feet deep or deeper, and 
the bottom six inches to a foot is filled 
with cinders or gravel. Heat will come 
up through this out of the ground all 
winter. Unless there is a bad seepage 
problem, the blocks are laid dry, since 
any small amount of moisture seeping 
in will help to maintain humidity. 

Every bit of sunlight is vital, so the 
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Build a SUN-PIT GREENHOUSE 





south side of the roof is glass set at 
a 45-degree angle. Regular hotbed 
sash is fine for this. The north side 
can be pitched at the same angle, or 
less steeply to give more headroom in- 
side, and should be of regular roofing 
construction, fully insulated. An in- 
sulated door with steps leading down 
to it, and ventilators at the other end 
and in the north roof, complete the 
construction. Paint all wood with a 
preservative to prevent rotting. 

On a sunny day, the temperature in 
your pit may go up to 80 degrees or 
higher. It drops quickly at night, how- 
ever, and whenever the outside tem- 
perature falls below 25 degrees, the 
glass must be covered. Rush or straw 
mats, bags of leaves or hay, canvas 
pads filled with insulation or blankets 
of blown plastic are all suitable. This 
covering can stay on for several days 
at a time in stormy weather. The in- 
side temperature will then remain 
around 40 degrees no matter how cold 
it gets outside. Even when it drops 
below zero, pit owners report, plants 
less than a foot from the glass come 
through without damage. 

If the covering you use is not 
waterproof, a tarpaulin (kept on 
rollers for convenience) can be put 
down over it. And if you have a sky- 
light-type ventilator in the north roof, 
be sure to cover that, too. 


By Thomas Powell 


Chrysanthemums, 
Shasta daisies, pansies 
and baskets of star-of- 
bethlehem (Campan- 
ula isophylla) brighten 
this pit greenhouse in 
late fall. Other plants 
offer promise of an 
exciting winter and 
spring: primroses, ca- 
mellias, heather, Eng- 
lish daisies, forget-me- 
nots, azaleas, calendulas 
and many others. Turn 
to page 35 for an ex- 
terior view of this 
greenhouse. 


Ventilation is essential to prevent 
the air from getting musty and mil- 
dew forming on susceptible plants. 
You can use hooks of varying lengths 
or wedges to hold the ventilators and 
door open from a crack to fully open. 
Some ventilation usually is necessary 
whenever the temperature outdoors 
goes much above ten degrees or so 
and the weather is bright. On really 
warm days, some of the sashes may 
be propped open slightly, just as is 
done for a cold frame. 

A simple layout for the inside of 
a pit involves a bench all along the 
south wall, with another in the center 
if the pit is wide enough. Shelves to 


(Please turn to page 34) 


This attached pit greenhouse is ac- 
cessible both from outdoors and through 
the basement of the house. This door 
to the basement may be opened during 
winter’s coldest periods to provide ad- 
ditional warmth. 
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Small, hobby plastic greenhouses 
have been used successfully to raise a 
wide variety of vegetables, flowers, 
and transplants. 

Plastic greenhouses can be covered 
with polyethylene, polyester, cellulose 
acetate butyrate, and other readily 
available films. Polyethylene (four 
mil) costs about one-fourth as much 
per square foot as such film as poly- 
eter and cellulose acetate butyrate. 
Polyethylene is short-lived, lasting but 
one season, while some other films 
such as polyester and cellulose acetate 
butyrate last longer. 

The advantages of polyethylene are 
that it is low in cost, lightweight, 
sands up well in fall, winter, and 
spring weather, and lets through 
plenty of light for good plant growth. 
However, polyethylene constantly ex- 
posed to the sun deteriorates during 
the summer and must be replaced 
each year. 






























Structure, Size and Cost 


The frame of the post-and-sash 
plastic greenhouse illustrated in Figure 
lis ten feet long, nine feet wide, and 
five feet high at the ridge. The center- 
end posts of cedar are eight feet long, 
three feet of which is sunk in the soil. 
Locust, cypress, redwood and other 
decay-resistant posts could be used. 
On each side, three posts five feet long 
are sunk three feet in the soil. Ridge 
and eave four-by-four pieces are 
spiked to the center and three side 
poles, respectively. Rafters for sliding 
panels are made from two-by-fours 
with a one-by-three-inch dividing strip 
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FROM THE U.S.D.A.— 


A POLYETHYLENE 
HOBBY GREENHOUSE 


Mr. Wester is a horticulturist in the Crops Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 





By R. E. Wester 


set on edge atop each, to hold the 
film-covered panels in place. One- 
by-two-inch strip was nailed along the 
upper edge of the dividing strip to 
form a slot to receive the panel and 
thus to prevent the panels from being 
blown off by the wind. 

Three sliding panels of unglazed 
standard hotbed sash six feet long and 
three feet wide form the roof on each 
side of the greenhouse (Figure 2). 
Plastic film is stapled on both sides of 
each panel and on both sides of the 
frame of the greenhouse. Thin wooden 
strips are stapled over the edges of the 
plastic film to help prevent its being 
torn. Entrance is provided by a 24- 
by 48-inch door (Figures 2 and 5). 

Approximately 500 square feet of 
plastic film is required for a two-layer 
covering for this greenhouse. In 1959 
this amount of polyethylene film 
(four mil) cost $8 to $10, while the 
polyester and other longer-lasting film 
cost from $25 to $40. The entire 
structure, covered partly with poly- 
ethylene and partly with polyester for 
comparison, cost less than $100. 


Heating 


In the Washington, D. C., area a 
1350-watt electric fan-type heater with 
thermostat proved satisfactory for 
providing enough heat for growing 
spring transplants of vegetable and 
flower plants (Figure 3). 


Effect of Temperature and Light on 
Certain Plastic Films 
The summer sun caused the poly- 
ethylene to deteriorate rapidly while 
the resistant polyester-type film held 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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Figure 4 
Figure 5 





Arrangement by Mrs. Forrest K. 
Bryan and Mrs. Howard Baldwin 
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sorcery 

from this aut 
arrangement—a 
brass pot set 

1 0le) me aatcl.4> 
elena ALGn 
the smoke of wild 
SLA eSiots® 
heads spiraling 
from its depths 
Any imaginative 
flower arran 

will find excite 
ment in concoct 


ing this 


Than 
Wi) 


Here’s how: Collect the seed heads of wild salsify from a field, 
meadow or roadside. Take with you a can of clear lacquer (hair- 
setting spray). Mist each head and allow the lacquer to set be- 
fore you cut it from the plant. Otherwise, the parachute-equipped 
seeds will float away. In this month’s arrangement, the lacquered 
seed heads were later misted with old-gold paint to match the 
brass pot. Any fluffy seed head or flower could be used in place 
of salsify—marigolds or chrysanthemums would be perfect 
choices, particularly with deep orange or bronze flowers at the 
base, shading to palest yellow at the top. 
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Hibiscus 
(Continued from page 16) 
a well-branched plant five feet high 
by November of the same season! 

“The most exquisite of all hibiscus 
is H. schizopetalus. It comes to us 
from East Africa. The foliage is small 
and the pendent coral-pink blooms 
are intricately cut and reflexed, hang- 
ing from every branch tip. The utterly 
charming blooms look like tinkling 
bells; the plant is neat and almost 
always in bloom. 

Hibiscus ‘Psyche’ has small foliage 
and is always loaded with its small, 
gay, single red blooms that have re- 
flexed and ruffled petals. 

Hibiscus ‘Old Gold,’ a large single, 
is golden with a throat of violet-rose 
color. The petals are crepe-like and 
altogether lovely. 

These are but a few of the older but 
reliable hibiscus varieties that you may 
grow and enjoy. The larger growing 
hibiscus may be pot-grown, but they 
should be cut back to size in late fall. 
I used to sink my containers in the 
ground in spring, but now I keep them 
in saucers (an old garbage pail top 
makes a good saucer for a five-gallon 
container). This way I can keep them 
well-fed and watered. I feed them 
every three weeks with a balanced 
fertilizer, varying with foliar feeding 
and root feeding. By using the saucers, 
the roots stay in the pots. By sinking, 
my experience has been that the roots 
either come out of the drainage holes 
and the plants are shocked when dug 
for winter, or the roots plug the holes 
and the plants drown. Hibiscus like 
plenty of water, but they will not 
tolerate poorly drained, soggy soil. 

The cuttings of most Chinese hi- 
biscus root easily in winter when they 
have bottom heat. Half-ripened wood 
in the form of tip cuttings may be 
taken from May to July and rooted 
in any good rooting medium—clean 
sand, vermiculite, sand and peat or 
perlite. They may be air-layered at 
almost any time to obtain new plants. 
Hibiscus like humusy garden soil. 
They grow and bloom well in full sun 
or half shade. Few hibiscus are fra- 


grant, but they are so beautiful that | 


one forgives them this one fault. # 
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Send today for this new 1962 


© 20 New Roses 
in Color. 

© New 1962 
Award Winners. 

© Roses Rated 
and Classified 
by Color and 


Arrangements, 
and Landscaping 
with Roses. 


MORE THAN JUST A CATALOG! 
It’s 32 pages of the newest roses for 
1962 in spectacular “high-fidelity 
color,’ plus complete descriptions 
of over 140 popular roses by class 
and color, including fragrance, 
growth habit, flower form and latest 
rating by American Rose Society. 
Special catalog savings on famous 
award winners. Costs us $1 to print, 
it’s yours for only 50c. (Refunded 
on $5 order.) Supply limited, send 
your 50c today! 


os - eo @, HME vf 


ROSE GROWERS 


SCAPPOOSE 410, OREGON 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kle or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 





SUCCESSFUL ¢ 


PLANTS START WITH 


> ROOTONE! 


iT’s EASY AS 1-2-3 eee 


1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 
Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 


Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


4-02. & 35¢ 60 ron ONE 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


For fun! For 32” 
no-scalp mowing... 


ctom Emperor 


Tames la eT 

easy with EMPEROR's 
Flex-N-Float mowing 
32°’ or 26” rotary or 
30 reel mowers 
| OfeT Sae Mt- ae ale 
yard jobs with In 
sta-Hitch attach 
ments Built for 
dependability - 

el al4 te MR MET hae. 


For free EMPEROR literature, write 
Ariens Company, 205 Calumet St., 
Brillion, Wisconsin. Do it today! 


4 - BIGGEST, BEST AND EARLIEST BLOOMS 
= 4A 


Bares... 


ie 


GIANT 


Sweet 


a. SPECIAL for You to Pons. 


5S PACKETS—5 BEST COLORS 


eS 


' Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 

All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 
We'll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1. 25 value for only 25c! Send 25c TODAY, at our risk. 


= sed W. Atlee Burpee Co. 287 Burpee Buitaing 


Burpe 
Catalog FREE 


Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 
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SALE ON NURSERY STOCK 
ROSES 39¢ TREES 9¢ 


as plant labeled, freshly packed, to arrive 
» shipped direct from our farm. You'l| 
be pleased. Planting instructions included. 
ROSE BUSHES—39¢ each 
2 yr., field grown, blooming size bushes. 
All monthly bloomers in these varieties. 
CLIMBERS PINKS 


R 
Etoile De Hollande Cl. Blaze Red Picture 


Red Radiance Cl. Talisman Pink Radiance 
Better Times Cl. Am. Beauty The Doctor 
American Beauty Briarcliff 
Crimson Glory YELLOWS WHITES 

‘O TONES Eclipse American Beauty 
Talisman Golden Charm K. A. Victoria 
Countess Vandal Peace Caledonia 


Pre — Hoover Fran Kar! Druski 
RICES — ROSE BUSHES: 39¢ ea.; 6 for $2.19; 
12 for $3.98. Your choice of varieties. 













FLOWERING SHRUBS (1 to 2 ft. tall) 5 plants 
for 

yy RED WEIGELA;: deep red $1.19 
i HIBISCUS; giant blooms. 40 

S? FORSYTHIA; yellow ceeeeee -90 
DEUTZIA; snow white....... -19 -89 


ALTHEA DOUBLE; white 
*" MOCK ORANGE; 
PINK SPIREA; 
ALTHEA DOUBLE; 
PUSSY WILLOW; 


white. ...... 
pink. . 
red or pink.... 
bears catkins... . 
RED BUSH HONEYSUCKLE; red 
BRIDAL WREATH; 
GOLDEN BELL; yellow flowers 
ALTHEA ROSE OF SHARON; 
PINK WEIGELA; pure pink 
CRAPE MYRTLE; colors, red or pink 
HYDRANGEA P. G.; pinkish white 
SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI; 
RED OZIER DOGWOOD; 
CYDONIA JAPONICA; 
OLD FASHION LILAC; 
PERSIAN LILAC; 
SNOWBALL; huge, 
WISTERIA VINE; 


ore 





LED 


mixed 








ae : 
@ 


white flowers 
red bark 
red bush 
purple 
old favorite orchid 
white flowers. .....s.¢8 

purple flowers......ese8 -69 














PAMPAS GRASS; white plumes 29 
PINK BUSH HONEYSUCKLE; pink... -25 
FLOWERING ALMOND; pink flowers....... .49 
PINK AZALEA; collected, 1 to 2 ft........ .3§ 
RED AZALEA; collected, 1 to 2 ft. 


PARAAAAAAA AGA 


RED SNOWBERRY; red berries 
FLOWERING CRABS; red or pink......... 

EVERGREENS (for lasting beauty) 
AS LOW AS 15¢ EACH : 
MAGNOLIA; 1 to 1@ ft. .... 59 $1 
BABY DOLL GARDENIA; 12 
JAP. LIGUSTRUM; 1-1 ft. . . 
JAP. LIGUSTRUM; 1%@ to 2 ft. ... .59 $1.59 
Ww vt AF LIGUSTRUM; 1 yr.,6 in. .19 55 
WAX F LIGUSTRUM; 1 to 1a ft. 49 $1.39 

















2 >? 


ABELIA; 









poe 1 to 1% ft -29 -79 
RHODODENDRON; collected, le-1 ft. .. .69 $1.95 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE; 1 ft. .. -69 $1.95 
NANDINAS; fiery red ones, 1 to lig ft. .... .49 $1.39 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL; collected, 1 ft. ...... -29 -79 
RED BERRY PYRAC A; Ve- hee= © . B89 $2.49 
GARDENIA; white s 2 ° ++ 59 $1.69 

89 $2.49 
PFITZER JUNIE 
low spreadi 79 $2.29 
BOXWOOD; tir yr., ¢ $1.3¢ 
CAMELLIA SASANQUA: B Bhs cccscecss $1. 
BURFORDI HOLLY; Ye to 1 ft. .....2200ee $1.9 
5 


CANNAS; colors, red, pink, yellow. 


IN 5 PEONIES; red, pink, white. . ° 
WS IRIS; red, pink, purple, yellow: : 
: HOLLYHOCK; 


= BULBS & PERENNIALS ZAC 
m DAYLILY; orange-red .........:. ) 
SQ RED CARNATION; red: ye 
ORIENTAL POPPY; scarlet... |. : 
uh 
7 


mixed color, 
root divisions 


roots.. 
SHASTA DAISY; 














CREEPING PHLOX; pink, blue, white...... 
HEDGE PLANTS (1 to 2 ft.) 

50 SOUTH PRIVET EVERGR, HEDGE for -98 
160 SOUTH PRIVET EVERGR. HEDGE for $1.49 
25 MULTIFLORA FENCE ROSES for $1.98 
25 FLOWERING MIMOSA FOR HEDGE for $1.69 

FAST GROWING es ome EACH 3 for 
CHINESE ELM; 212 to 4 ft. tall......... -29 -79 
CHINESE ELM; 512 to 7 ft. tall: evses 019 $2.19 
LOMBARDY POPLAR; 1 to 1% ft. a kG wins uv -25 
LOMBARDY POPLAR; 3¥2 to 5 ft. tall +29 -79 
LOMBARDY POPIL ; 5¥e to 7 ft. tall 79 $2.19 
SILVER MAPLE to 4 ft. tall..... 19 53 
SILVER MAPI 2 to 7 ft. tall. 79 $2.19 | 
TREE OF HEAV 3¥2 to 5 ft. tall. »» 49 $1.35 
SYCAMORE; 512 to 7 ft. tall. e- -79 $2.19 
WEEPING WILL OW; 412 to 6 ft. tall: ++ 49 $1.39 


FLOWERING TREES 
PINK FLOW. 
PINK FLOW, 


MIMOSA; 1 ft....... 
MIMOSA; 314 to 5 ft. .2¢ 
7 





PINK FLOW. MIMOSA; 52 to 7 ft. $2. 

WHITE FLOW. DOGWOOD; 212-4 ft. ¢ . 

GOLDEN RAIN TREE; 1 to 21eft. .5¢ $1.6 

. RED FLOW. PEACH; 212 to 4 ft... .7€ $2. 

PINK FLOW. PEACH; 212 to 4 ft......55 $2. 

RED BUD; 52 to 7 ft. tall... ..seeenees «76 $2. 
TULIP TREE; 312 to 5 ft. tall. .... cee eens -79 $2. 19 


FRUIT TREES 
PEACHES: Varieties: Elberta, J. H. Hale, Red 
Golden Jubilee, Belle Georgia, Hale Haven, 
Prices on Peach: 1 to 2 ft.—.39¢ ea.; 2 to 3 
312 to 5 ft.—.89¢ ea. 
PLUM TREES: Varieties: 
Golden. Price: 1 to 2 
3%/2 to 5 ft.—.98¢ ea. 
APPLE TREES: Varieties: Red Delicious, Red Stayman, 
Early Harvest, Yellow Delicious. Prices: 1 to 2 ft.—.49¢ 
ea.; 2 to 3 ft.—.59¢ ea.; 342 to S ft.—.98¢ ea. 
PEAR TREES: Varieties; Keiffer, Bartlett. Prices: 2 to 3 ft. 
—.98¢ ea.; 34/2 to S ft.—$1.29 ea. 
APRICOT TREES: Varieties: 
Moorpark. Prices: 2 to 3 
to S ft.—$1.39 ea. 
CHERRY TREES: Variety: Montmorency. 
: 2 to 3 ft.—.98¢ ea.; 3 to 4 ft.— 


Haven, 
Dixie Red. 
ft.—.49¢ ea.; 


Burbank, 
ft.—.49¢ ea.; 


Munson, 
2 to 3 


Abundance, 
ft.—.79¢ ea.; 


Early Golden, 
ft.—.79¢ ea.; 342 











$1.49 ea. 

HARDY PECAN: 1 to 2 ft.—.89¢ ea.; 2 to | 

3 ft.—$1.29 ea.; 31/2 to 5 ft.—$1.98 ea. 
GRAPE VINES: Varieties: Concord, Carmen, wiegte Price 
on Grape Vines: 1 yr. plants 9¢ ea. 
BLACKBERRY: 1 yr. plants 11S¢ ea. 
DEWBERRY: 1 yr. plants........ -1S¢ ea, 
ees - Os POS... ccesccssceces aoe ea. 
RASPBERRY: 1 yr., red or black.......... ea. 
GEM EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY:........ 25 br 31. 29 
ASPARAGUS: 1 yr. roots. . ee serereveesese i2¢ ea 
Pes Cae, SD OD BD UE. cow srovecccscone 89¢ ea 


ALL OF OUR PLANTS, unless otherwise stated, are nursery 
grown outdoors from seeds, cuttings, or budded stock, never 
transplanted. Inspected by the Texas Dept. of Agriculture, 


It gives you an opportunity to buy at low grower prices. 
OUR GUARANTEE: If you are not entirely satisfied on 
arrival, return in 10 days and we will replace or refund 


your money 
ORDERS UNDER $3.00 add 40¢ for postage and packing. 
a. OVER $3.00 we pay the postage. If shipped 
C.O0.D., you pay postage and C.0.D. fee. 
BONUS PLANTS: On al! orders over $3.00 you get 2 extra 
flowering shrubs (our choice). On all orders over $5.00 
you get 4 extra flowering shrubs. 
SALE - SEND ORDER NOW 
TELL US WHEN YOU WANT SHIPMENT 


NAUGHTON FARMS 
Route 1, Box 427 @ Waxahachie, Texas 
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Bavhinias 
(Continued from page 17) 


sight. Two-inch brick-red flowers re- 
sembling nasturtiums form large 
clusters from late spring to fall. For 
my money, the red bauhinia beats 
bougainvillea all hollow, and has the 
added virtue of not being tempera- 
mental about flowering—a frustration 
you have undoubtedly experienced if 
you have ever grown bougainvillea. 
In south Florida, prune back after 
flowering; on the Houston-Jackson- 
ville line, wait until late February or 
March. And prune only when 
the plant becomes too massive and 
unmanageable. By periodic pruning, 
can make a _ handsome 
symmetrical shrub of the red bauhinia. 

The orchid tree (to 15 or 20 feet) 
is one of the most common and color- 
ful ornamentals in central and south 
Florida. The flowers look like cattleya 
orchids and have the same sweet fra- 
grance. Two species go by this name 
and the easiest way to 
them is by the blooming 


early 


you also 


distinguish 
season. B. 
variegata blooms from late winter into 
spring, while B. purpurea flowers in 
late fall. The flowers of B. variegata 
are variegated purple and white—and 
there is also a pure white form. The 
flowers of B. purpurea can be purple, 
pink, or variegated, too. The fall- 
blooming species is the better one for 
cooler areas as it has a chance to 
before frost interferes. All too 
often, cold prevents buds of B. varie- 
gata from forming. 

The Hong Kong bauhinia (B. 
blakeana) burst on the market a few 
years ago and is still a sensation, as 
well it should be. The six-inch, wine- 
purple, fragrant flowers of this tree 
are rated the most striking of all bau- 
hinias—but that depends, naturally, 
on individual taste. Since the tree 
does not set seed, only grafted plants 
were available at fancy prices. Now 
that there are own-root plants grown 
from cuttings, the tree has come with- 
in the reach of more gardeners. And, 
believe it or not, plants start flower- 
ing when only a foot high in gallon 
cans, so you can grow this for about 
three years in a container anywhere. 
Flowering season is winter, when there 
is a scarcity of exotic blooms. The 
tree is hardy outdoors to about 25 
degrees, but is not worth the risk in 
north Florida. It starts off as a 
straggly shrub so you have to cut off 
lower side limbs and train to one trunk 
by staking. 


flower 





All bauhinias need sun for maxi. 
mum flowering. But they are not fussy 
about soil. Feed young plants once a 
month from March to October the 
first year you set them out—and any 
complete fertilizer is good. After that. 
one annual feeding in spring js 
enough. Bauhinias are also wonder. 
fully drouth resistant and save on the 
water bill. 

The easiest means of propagation js 
by seeds that are generously produced 
by most species. The Hong Kong bau. 
hinia, as already mentioned, sets 
none; and the red bauhinia matures 
very few. Seeds of the other species 
mentioned germinate quickly and 
there is no need to pre-treat them if 
they are planted fresh. If you allow 
them to harden, then you must file 
or soak them to aid germination. Air 
layering is sometimes successful. If 
you have a constant mist system, try 
cuttings of the Hong Kong and red 
bauhinias. 

Last, and really least, all bauhinias 
tend to drop part or all of their leaves 
at some time during the winter. This 
unsightly period is relatively brief, for 
which there is more than ample com- 


pensation in the spectacular and 


lengthy season of bloom. 


Sun-Pit Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 30) 


hold potted plants can be built on the 
north wall,.or you may want to make 
a planting bed outlined with cinder 
blocks or wood. 

Some pit gardeners put light sheet 
aluminum or similar reflective ma- 
terial on the north wall and on the 
inside of the roof above it to increase 
the light. Others use fluorescent or 
incandescent lamps to create artificial 
daylight on cloudy days. 

One of the biggest advantages of 
a pit is that it does not need the con- 
stant attention a regular greenhouse 
demands. The plants require watering 
infrequently, and you can cover the 
pit and go away for several days with 
no fear of your plants suffering. The 
cool temperatures also mean that in- 
sect and disease problems will be 
virtually non-existent. 

Although the cool conditions mean 
you won't be able to grow most 
tropical plants, you can still have a 
wide range of flowers in your pit; 
violets, chrysanthemums, camellias, 
azaleas, pansies, nasturtiums, gel 
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beras, sweet peas and many others 
will bloom through the winter. 

Any plant that naturally enjoys 
cool conditions will thrive better in 
a sun-pit than it would in the more 
artificial atmosphere of a conventional 
greenhouse. Camellia, erica and 
azalea, for example, will stay in bloom 
in a pit for an amazingly long time. 
Cuttings of chrysanthemums made in 
June will flower well into the snowy 
months. Primroses sown in May or 
June, and pansies, calendulas and 
snapdragons sown in July, are good 
choices for spectacular midwinter 
bloom. Myosotis (forget-me-not) will 
bloom all winter if rested in the shade 
in summer. Daphne odora will give 
intense fragrance for weeks. 

Potted plants, of course, may be 
taken into the home when in bloom, 
and you'll be surprised how long the 
flowers will last if the plant is re- 
turned to the pit each evening. 

A pit makes a perfect winter stor- 
age place for tubbed hydrangeas, 
oleanders, orange trees and other tub 
plants that need freedom from frost. 
Doubtfully hardy perennials and rock 
garden plants can be stored here, too. 
It’s also ideal for forcing bulbs for 
winter flowering in the house, and 
for rooting various types of cuttings. 
And a pit is better than a cold frame 
for starting your annuals and vege- 
table seedlings early in the spring. 


Finally, delectable lettuce can be 
available all winter in a sun-pit, and 
you can have a winter herb garden 
and grow radishes and other edibles 
very early in spring. 

Since temperature is the critical 
factor—some of the showier annuals 
need at least 50 degrees to bloom well 
—you may want to consider some 
methods of maintaining a warmer 
night temperature. One way is to pre- 
vent frost from penetrating the 
ground deeply (thus giving you a 
larger area of heat-storing earth 
around your pit) by piling leaves all 
over the ground surrounding the pit. 
Evergreen branches will hold these 
down. Incandescent bulbs under the 
benches will provide added heat, too. 
One 200-watt bulb, says one pit owner, 
keeps his pit temperature at 40 de- 
grees when it is 20 below zero outside. 

Other solutions include the use of 
some type of heater, or attaching the 
pit to a building. A small window 
opening into a heated cellar can sup- 
ply all the extra warmth needed in 
very cold weather. Considerable earth- 
stored heat would still be used in this 
kind of sunken greenhouse, and you 
could grow tropical plants near the 
source of artificial heat, with cool- 
loving ones at the opposite end of 
the pit. Keep in mind, however, that 
every degree of added heat means 
more attention must be given. ¢ 


This detached pit greenhouse, an outside view of the interior shown on page 30, 
is insulated by reed mats. In addition, in severest weather, burlap bags of leaves 
are placed next to the glass, then the reed mats are rolled out and tied down. Lath 
shades, in place in this picture, keep the sun from burning on warm winter days. 
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| featuring “John S. Armstrong” 


All-America Rose Winner for 1962 


It’s yours FREE . . . and more fabulous than ever! 
Armstrong's 1962 Catalog of Roses, chock-full of money- 
saving special offers. Over 150 breathtaking varieties 
shown in glorious full color. Remember—it’s never too 


early to start planning next year’s gard i 
your FREE cous tebe y garden, so write for 


Armstrong Nurseries, 934 S$. Palmetto, Ontario, Calif. 


Native of Guatemala. 
Flowers very large and 
very handsome, seven 
inch petal spread, yellow 
background with con- 
trasting chestnut brown 
pattern. Should bloom 
within a year. Shipped 
postpaid, in plastic pot, 


with cultural instructions. 


$9.00 ea.—Two for $15.00 


fie Fer 
oO R a a! A D S 
SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 





NURSERY STOCK SALE 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, BLOOMING SIZE 
Every plant will be labeled. 
Red Crepe Myrtle 1 to 2 ft. 
Red Weigelia 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Weigelia 1 to 2 ft 
Spirea Van Houttei 1 to 2 ft 
Althea Double Red 1 to 2 ft................. 
Weigelia Varigated 1 to 2 ft 
Deutzia White 1 to 2 ft 
Forsythia Yellow 1 to 2 ft 
Pink Spirea 1 to 2 ft.. 
Pink Flowering Almond 1 ‘to ‘2 
Althea Double Purple 1 to 2 ft.. 
Tamerix Pink Flowers 1 to 2 ft.. 
Red Bush Honeysuckle 1 to 2 ft 
Red Flowering Quince 1 to 2 ft 
Persian Lilac 1 to 2 ft 
Hydrangea P.G. 1 to 2 ™ 
Mockorange 1 to 2 ft.. 
Sweet Shrub 1 to 2 ft.. psvwnbe 
Rose of Sharon, Mixed Colors 1 to 2 ft. 
Red Ozier Dogwood 1 to 2 ft 
Pussy Willow 1 to 2 ft.. 
Hibiscus Mallow ae 
Russian Olive 1 to 2 ft 
FLOWERING — 
Magnolia Grandiflora 1 té 2 ft oon oe 
Mimosa Pink 3 to 5 ft.. ae ee 
American Red Bud 2 to 3 ft... in othe ab 
White Flowering Dogwood 3 to 5 ft.. 
Pink Flowering Dogwood 2 ft 
Golden Chain Tree 1 to 2°ft 
Smoke Tree 1 to 2 ft 
Purple Leaf Plum 2 to 3 ft......... 
Red Flowering Peach 2 to:3 ft. 
Red Flowering Crab 2 to 3 ft.. 
Golden Rain Tree 1 to 2 ft.. sbeeesn 
SHADE TREES — 
Silver Maple 3 to 4 ft.. :é>e0~ 
Weeping Willow 3 to 5 “ 


Catalpa Fish Bait Tree 2 to 3 ft.. 
Ginko Tree 1 to 2 ft 

Lombardy Poplar 3 to 5 ft 
Sycamore 2 to 3 ft.. 


Pin Oak 2 tu 3 ft.. poe epee 
‘FRUIT TREES | 

Elberta Peach 2 to 3 ft 

J. H. Hale Peach 2 to 3 ft.. rat 

Stayman Winesap Apple 21, to 4 ft. 

Red Delicious Apple 24% to 4 ft.. 

Yellow Delicious Apple 24 to 4 ft... 

Montmorency Cherry 2 to 3 ft.. 

Kieffer Pear 2 to 3 ft 

Methley Plum 2 to 3 ft 

Apricot Tree 2 to 3 


Wisteria Purple . 

Bitter Sweet ... 

Concord Grape Vine. . co 

‘NUT TREES 

Black Walnut 1 to 2 ft. 

Butter Nut 1 to 2 ft 

Chinese Chestnut 1 to 2 ft. 

Hardy Pecans 1 to 2 ft 
HEDGE PLANTS 

50 Multiflora Rose 1 to 2 ft 

100 South Privet 1 to 2 ft 
EVERGREENS 

Glossy Abelia 44 to 1 ft 

American Holly, Native Collected 1 to 1 ft..... 

Short Leaf Pine Native Collected 1 to 2 ft 


Satisfaction guaranteed on arrival or we will either re- 
place or refund your money. You may order as many or as 
few plants as you wish. Send .40 cents extra with order 
for postage and packing. 

NOTICE FREE—Orders in the amount of $4.00 or more 
you get 4 plants free of our choice, 2 Flowering shrubs 
and 2 Flowering trees Free our choice. Rush your order 
today, tell us when you want shipment made. 


Business Est. 1945 
SAVAGE cae NURSERY 


scaeoeterene, TENN. 


People drove 100 miles 
to see this plant .. A % 
10 flowers 8's 
inches across.” 


FUL HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE illustrated instruc- 
tions. Tells HOW TO START. Exploins everything you need 
to know about growing Cottleyas, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 
glossums ond others. Mony Orchids GROW 
WITHOUT SOM, get food from the air. In- 

structions include real BLOOMING-SIZE 

ORCHID PLANT. FREE full detoils ond 3- 

months Subscription to “Orchidion,” the “show- 


UW es 


Learn to make Professional corsages, arrange- 
ments, wedding and funeral designs. Study and 
earn your certificate at home. Unusual spare or 
full time money making opportunities or hobby. 
Send for Free Booklet “Opportunities in 


NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 


Studio D-101 11826 San Vicente Boulevard 
Los Angeles 49, California 


Botanical Tulips 
(Continued from page 14) 


And then there is eight-inch T. 
kaufmanniana, the water-lily tulip— 
it opens its petals wide and flat to the 
sun. The flowers seem over-large in 
| relation to the short, broad leaves— 
creamy colored with yellow in the 
| center, and carmine outside. There 
are a number of named, large-flower- 
ing hybrids of this species with delight- 
ful color combinations. ‘Shakespeare,’ 
for example, is apricot; ‘Gaiety’ is 
white and extra-dwarf; ‘Lady Rose’ is 
large, soft pink. 

Another popular species that has 
been frequently hybridized is T. foster- 
iana. It’s larger, about a foot tall, and 
its offspring may go even higher. But 
its crimson flowers are spectacular, 
and on the hybrids even more so. 
Most outstanding is enormous, flam- 
ing ‘Red Emperor.’ It flowers with 
the midseason daffodils in my garden. 

Whether you spell it T. kolpakow- 
skiana or kopalowskiana (or maybe 
that’s a misprint?) you'll love this 
species with slim, pointed leaves and 
sunny yellow flowers tinged with red 
or purple outside. T. linifolia is an- 
other low one (six or seven inches), 
with crimson flowers blending to 
bluish at the base. Among the earliest 
is perky T. pulchella violaceae ‘Violet 
Queen,’ the flowers rosy lilac blending 
into yellow. T. patens (persica) is 
smaller yet and bears from one to 
three yellowish flowers, bronze out- 
side—and fragrant. 

T. stellata chrysantha is little more 
than six inches high, its blooms a flat 
yellow star, flushed red-bronze on the 
back. A good one for the wild garden 
is T. sylvestris, or one of its varieties. 
Its nodding, gold flowers are fragrant. 

To tempt you with just one more, 
I must include T. clusiana, the candy- 
stick tulip. The petals are white in- 
side, violet at the throat, and striped 
with cherry red and white outside. 

Order these precious tulips now, 
and plant them this month or early 
next in clumps of at least six. Select a 
warm, dryish, sunny spot in the border 
or rock garden, or even on top of a 
wall; and be lavish with a light, pro- 
tective mulch for the first winter. Best 
planting depth is about six inches, 
less for the smallest bulbs. Make sure 
there is positively perfect drainage, 
so the bulbs won’t sit and rot in soggy 
soil. Try forcing these tulips indoors, 
| too—they’re gems. # 





Crown Imperial 
(Continued from page 15) 


The bulb is a large one, yellowish 
in color, and has a strong odor which 
Parkinson says “is not unwholesome.” 
I should say its other virtues more 
than make up for this defect. It 
should be planted in the fall, prefer. 
ably in October, immediately on re. 
ceiving the bulb. Set it into the 
ground at a depth of six inches, and 
in a location where it will be shaded 
somewhat from the strongest midday 
sun, since sun tends to bleach the 
color from its flowers. Like the lily, 
it must have good drainage and should 
be mulched in winter. Some garden 
writers say it is not dependably hardy 
in the northern zones of the United 
States, and that it tends to disappear 
in four or five years. So far, mine have 
increased satisfactorily in an area 
rated as zone 4b by the U.S.DA. 
(temperature to -20 degrees or lower). 
Even if they should die out in time, 
it would be well worth replanting 
them since the bulbs are not ex- 
cessively expensive and they stage a 
smash hit in the garden. 

Crown imperial almost literally 
springs out of the ground, making 
amazingly rapid growth from the time 
the first shoots appear until it is in 
full bloom, at about the same time as 
early tulips and narcissus. The 
nodding bell blooms remain attractive 
for several weeks, unless a burst of 
unexpectedly warm weather comes 
along. When faded, they may be re 
moved, but the main stalk and foliage 
should be allowed to die down com- 
pletely before cutting it away so as 
to allow the bulb time to build 
strength through its leaves toward the 
production of next year’s bloom. 
Foliage does die down fairly quickly, 
so crown imperial will not long give 
an untidy appearance to your border. 

There are a number of named 
varieties of the bulb on the market, 
with colors that range from a sulfur 
yellow through several shades of 
orange and red. The smoky orange 
color seems to be commonest and most 
widely available. To get the best ef 
fect, plant several bulbs in a group, 
eight or ten inches apart. Whether 
you set them into your border or ina 
woodland or wild garden, you will be 
amply repaid for your trouble when 
spring comes and the nodding bells 
bloom on their tall stalk beneath 4 
tufted cap of green leaves. # 
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Streptocarpus 
(Continued from page 26) 

Another streptocarpus group is 
composed of species with erect, leafy 
stems. The most familiar is §. sax- 
orum, seeds of which were brought to 
the United States from Tanganyika by 
L. J. Brass of Florida in 1950. It is 
easily grown and propagated. I grow 
it in an east window and even in a 
south window during winter while the 
sun is far south. The sun brings out 
the dainty blue flowers, each held by 
its own wiry, three-inch, red-black 
stem. When these appear in profu- 
sion, they are suggestive of arms reach- 
ing out to wave blue flags all around 
the plant. S. saxorum is a branching 
plant with a multitude of stems. The 
largest individual leaves are slightly 
less than an inch long, and about one- 
half inch wide. They are succulent 
and hairy. Stem cuttings root well in 
vermiculite, in a mixture of peat moss 
and sand, or in a combination of peat 
and perlite. S. kirkit of this group has 
branched stems and heart-shaped 


Above: Streptocarpus wendlandii 
grows one large leaf, sends up _ its 
flowers and then dies. The plant shown 
is in a four-inch pot. 


Below: Streptocarpus rexii figures in 
the parentage of today’s beautiful hy- 
brids, including the Weismoors (see 


page 26). 
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Streptocarpus saxorum forms a multi- 


tude of succulent stems set with lightly | 
fuzzy leaves. The blue flowers, up to | 
1% inches across, appear on wiry, red- | 


black stems. 


leaves about 1% inches in diameter. 
Each flower stem may hold as many 
as 25 or more light blue blossoms. 
Streptocarpus may be propagated 
by seeds or cuttings just as easily as 
African violets. Also, the same soil 
mixture may be used (see page 22). 
Leaf mold and compost are impor- 


tant, and moisture-holding vermiculite | 


helps to keep the roots moist and 


aerated. Good drainage is necessary, | 
but the soil should never dry out or | 
the leaf edges will turn brown. Strep- | 
tocarpus resent air that is excessively | 


hot and dry. In the window garden, 
it helps to set them on a surface of 
moist sand, peat moss or perlite. 

S. rexii and the Weismoor hybrids 
may be grown at cooler temperatures 
than are usually provided for African 
violets and gloxinias—down to 50 de- 
grees at night. Give them plenty of 
sun in winter. The one-leaf species, 
S. wendlandi and S. grandis, have 
done well for me in a wide range of 
conditions, seeming to thrive best with 
a moist atmosphere, and a tempera- 
ture range of 62 to 75 degees in the 
winter. S. saxorum needs warmth, 
some sunlight and high humidity. 

I have found streptocarpus valu- 
able in my outdoor garden during 
warm weather. The roots seem to 
appreciate the opportunity to meander 
deeply into moist leaf mold. Early 


morning and late afternoon sun pro- | 


mote compact growth and profuse 
flowering. Watering is done with a 
flared hose nozzle, and on extremely 
hot days the plants are cooled by the 
hose several times a day. During the 
summer, streptocarpus outdoors relish 
the dew, rain and cool night air. 4 


NEVER 


(no, never) 


MULCH ROSES 
BEFORE THE 
FIRST FREEZE 


The first freeze makes rose roots 
dormant, the way they are sup- 
posed to remain throughout the 
winter. Mulching before the first 
freeze only delays dormancy. It’s 
the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing during the winter that ruins 
roses. The special properties of 
Terra-Lite Vermiculite Rose 
Mulch keeps roots undisturbed 
during these freeze-thaw cycles. 
Itinsulates ... keeps the ground 
beneath it frozen solid. It doesn’t 
hold water . . . moisture runs 
right through it to the frozen sur- 
face below and runs off. Terra- 
Lite is the only Rose Mulch that 
has these properties. 


After the first freeze, put a ring 
around your roses, pour in 
Terra-Lite Rose Mulch toa depth 
of four inches, and your roses 
are protected against the killing 
freeze-thaw cycle. Mulch to 6-8 
inches around canes 

to protect them, too. 
You'll find Terra-Lite 

Rose Mulch at your near- s. 
est garden supply store. 


TERRA-LITE 
ROSE MULCH 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 
135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Atomic Irradiated Seeds 
(Continued from page 13) 


wandering jew leaves, flowers of ‘Pep- 
permint Stick’ zinnias, ‘Calypso’ ver- 
bena and ‘Careless Love’ rose). 
Naturally-occurring mutations have 
literally been the source of all vari- 
ability in plants, and it is the rare 
garden which does not have visible 
natural mutants each growing season. 

Interest among professional breed- 
ers in the induction of mutations is 
greatly influenced by the growth habit 
of the plant in question. It appears 
that induced mutants may pay their 
way in the long-lived perennial plants, 
where many natural sports (for exam- 
ple, ‘Golden Delicious’ apple, many 
chrysanthemum and geranium varie- 
ties) have become favorites. In most of 
these plants, however, irradiation must 
be delivered to the mature plant or 
to cuttings or tubers, and only rarely 
can seed be used. Seed irradiations 
may prove profitable among peren- 
nials easily reproduced both by cut- 
tings and by seed, such as delphiniums, 
phlox, campanula and some garden 
shrubs (especially in the search for 
dwarfs, steriles or freaks). With an- 
nual plants, seed irradiation runs into 
difficulty on several conditions listed 
above, and appears to be a profitable 
alternative to hybridization and other 
breeding methods only in rare in- 
stances, and then only when done on 
a grand scale. 

For the do-it-yourself fan, by the 
way, mutation results predictably com- 
parable, if not superior, to “atomic- 
energy” treatments of annual seeds 
may be had by irradiating pollen with 
ultraviolet (UV) light (a short wave- 
length sister of X- and gamma-rays) . 
For $1.80, a conventional eight-watt 
germicidal lamp can be purchased and 
used for most flowering plants. Pollen 
treatments are made with pollen grains 
spread in a single layer, placed six 
inches from the lamp and irradiated 
for two or three minutes (experiment- 
ing range, one minute to five minutes) . 
With 15-watt UV lamps, 30- or 60- 
second treatments would be recom- 
mended. Irradiated pollen is then ap- 
plied to stigmas of the bagged and 
emasculated flower, and the “en- 
ergized” seeds harvested and planted. 
Similar studies in snapdragons and 
tomatoes, for example, commonly 
lead to 20 per cent changes affecting 
the whole plant in the first genera- 
tion and four per cent visible muta- 
tions in the second generation. ¢ 
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The BEGINNING GARDENER 


Olga Rolf Tiemann 
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TO 
EVERYTHING 
THERE 

IS 

A 

SEASON ..- 


a time to plant, and 
a time to pluck up 
that which is 
planted. And today, 
as always, the plants 
we grow are vitally 
concerned with 
what time of the 


year it is. 


Seasonal changes 


are often so subtle 
that plants are more 
conscious of them 


than man. 


In June the daylight hours are long. 
The sun with its warmth and the 
clouds with their moisture encourage 
plants to grow to their maximum 
heights. There is seemingly no hurry 
about producing buds. Unwanted 
lambs-quarters (Chenopodium album) 
and pigweed (Amaranthus retro- 
flexus) grow as high as the taller gar- 
den plants. But when they come up 
late in the summer, they remain dwarf 
and commence to bud when a few 
inches high. Zinnias planted in late 
June make buds quicker and on 
shorter plants than seeds sown in May. 

These seasonal changes do not af- 
fect all plants in the same way. If 
they did, all our bulb flowers might 
bloom in early spring with the daffo- 
dils—or all our perennials be covered 
with blossoms in iris time—the weeds 
might all be flowering in late sum- 
mer with the goldenrod. 

Plants from tomato seeds planted 
in May have ripe tomatoes in July 
and August. If only the number of 
days counted we should be able to 
plant tomato seeds in January and 
have ripe fruit in a sunny window in 
March or April. The winter-planted 
seeds, although they may germinate 
satisfactorily are slow to make growth 
and seem to stand for days without 
any noticeable change in size. They 
often wait to develop blossoms until 
the longer days of summer. 

On the other hand the short day 
plants such as poinsettia may refuse 


It is difficult to ex- 
plain why African violet 
leaves, or cuttings of 
other plants, sometimes 
root quickly, and again, 
although the same 
methods are used, they 
either rot or are very 
slow to send out roots. 
Such things as the time 
of year or the temper- 
ature have much to do 
with success or failure 
in plant propagation. 
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If a poinsettia refuses to bloom, it 
may be because it is in a room in which 
lights are put on at night and early in 
the morning. Either put a heavy black 
cloth over the plant when the lights are 
on, or set it in a dark closet to shorten 
its day so that buds will form. The same 
system will work with Christmas cactus. 












to bloom if they are kept in a room 
where lights are on each night. They 
require a long night in order to make 
buds. We are advised to set the plants 

























' in a dark closet at night or to cover 
with a black cloth if kept in a room 
where lights are on even for a little 
: while. There are exceptions to every 
rule. Let me add that if your poin- 
’ settia blooms well each winter in the 
family living room uncovered with 
i lights on at night—-then continue the 
, same way. But if your plant refuses to 
| bloom under these conditions, then 
: provide it with a short day and a 
d long night to see if results are better. 
. Mums are short day plants. They 
é wait until the shorter days of late 
: summer and early fall to set buds. 
There are varieties that bud in July 
. but many wait until the days are 
; much shorter and then frequently the 
' frost gets them before they open. For 
these slow ones, a wooden frame can 
'Y be built and covered with a_ black 
° cloth to make it as lightproof as pos- 
sible. Starting about mid-July, set the 
frames over the mums at five in the 
= afternoon and remove at seven the next 
of morning. This will artificially shorten 
es the daylight hours and lengthen the 
in, night hours, thus causing the plant 
wad to hurry along with its buds. Discard 
= the frame when the buds show color. 
ts. When growing plants under lights, 
ne the hours of light and darkness can 
ere be regulated. Such things as African 
do : ° 
e~ violets and dwarf geraniums that re- 
= quire long days are left under the 


lights for 14 hours. Christmas cactus, 
freesias and poinsettias that require 
14 hours of darkness can be removed 
to a dark closet at five or six o’clock 
at night and put under the lights 
again around seven the next morning. 
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Chrysanthemums are called short 
day plants because many varieties do not 
make buds until the shorter days arrive. 
Covering a frame with black cloth to 
put over the plant to make a longer 
night will induce the plant to believe 
that shorter days have arrived and it 
will form buds. 


It is tantalizing to have plants be- 
have in such different ways—that 
some require short days and others 
long days in order to bloom; that 
some go dormant early in the season, 
and others are so slow that their buds 
are frozen—but we know it to be true 
even if we cannot explain why. 

Note the blue baptisia (Baptisia 
australis) that comes up early in the 
spring and blooms in May. Then ob- 
serve the white one (B. leucantha) 
which doesn’t so much as yawn until 
the blue one is blooming. We must 
mark its place well in order not to 
hoe off its nose while still asleep. 

There’s the matter of trying to root 
leaves or cuttings at any time of year. 
They may root readily and grow 
beautifully in the spring and simply 
rot or take forever to root during the 
short, dark days of winter. Whether 
it is day length or something else that 
causes these things, it is well to be 
aware of the fact that the length of 
light and darkness may be causes for 
failure or reasons for success instead 
of the color of our thumbs! 

Temperature, too, affects plant 
growth and flowering. Some want it 
cool, some want it hot. In the Mid- 
west where corn is an important crop, 
it is necessary to have hot nights. The 
nights almost unbearable for sleeping 
are the nights when you can “hear 
the corn growing!” Have you ob- 
served hemerocallis on mornings after 
cool nights—how slow they are to 
open? They like good corn-growing 
weather, too. Strawberries like it 
cool. The season is much shorter and 
the berries smaller during an ab- 
normally hot spring than during a 
cool spring. 


(Please turn to page 41) 





ES FESTIVAL 


Make your garden a festival of color. 
Top quality, healthy DeGraaff bulbs, at 
Y2 price. Order and plant now! 


‘2 


Catalog Value 


$4 


533 














The DeGraaff Hybrids, Sun- 
burst and Harmony, bdril- 
liant bulbs of proven quai- 
ity, the dazziing red end 
gold Sunset, and the ever- 
popular Regale. Four 
beautiful lilies to brighten 
your garden. 









































These lilies are wanted the 
world over and they can be 
in your festival for only $3. 
Magnificent new hybrids 
by DeGraaff, creating a 
Catalog Value rainbow of color in your 
garden, Black Magic, 

$6 Golden Clarion and Pink 
Perfection. 


S&H GREEN STAMPS 
given with all orders. 


GARDENFUL OF LILIES... $8.95 
2 each of the above 7 bulbs, making your 
garden a circus of color for only $8.95. 
A catalog value of over $20. 



















Handsome illustrated color catalog, over 200 
Chg 4 ee ee 


For catalog only, send 25¢ 


LAT? /:.; 


BOX 130 Canby, Oregon 












AFRICAN es 
THRIVE on 


Oderless MER-MADE 
a TES 


For profuse blossoms 
and lush, sturdy fo- 
liage, African Violets 
require a fully balanced diet. MER- 
MADE Fish Emulsion contains 19 
trace minerals PLUS organic Chelate. 
One teaspoonful added to one quart 
of water and fed to plants every 2 
weeks gives them all the nutrients 


and minerals needed for luxuriant 
growth. 


Odorless MER-MADE Fish Emulsion 
comes in handy, unbreakable squeeze 


bottles. At garden centers or order 
direct. 


8 oz. (makes 24 qts.)—$1.00 Postpaid 
Quart Bottle—$2.00 Postpaid 


FULL MONEY BACK 





ml GUARANTEE 
“eR-MADE *and ALL house plants! 
" i 2% Dealer inquiries invited 
saeco, DD ODD 
te. ANT LS) RPORATECL 


) GLOUCESTER 1, MASS. 
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New Double Pink Geneva, Regal Gold $1.75 ea. 

Fireball, Green Fog, Isle of Dreams, Pastel Swirl, 
Racy Red $1.50 ea. 

New favorites at $1.25 ea. Fall special 4 for $4.75 
Blue Flag, Breathless, Careless Love, Carolee, Fairy 
Fringe, Fringed Raspberry, Geneva Wonder, Kim- 
berly, Lilian Jarrett, Lingo, May Melody, Melody Air, 
Pink Darkie, Mottled Star, Pink Fire, Pink Parfait, 
Purple Frost, Purple Honey, Red Maverick, Sarnia, 
Variegated Maverick, Velvet Star, Wedding Ring, 
White Pride Supreme, Zorro. 


Colorful beauties at $1.00 ea. 4 for $3.50 


zlow, America, Angel Lace, Arctic Snow, Blue 

Cherry Pink, Fr. Snow Prince, Holiday, Iris, 

aco «6Pink. Pink Geneva, Pink Polka, Purple 

Knight, Purple Star, Red Glow, White 
Pride. White Tango. 


Your choice at 75c ea. 


Rederness, Giant Bicolor, Pink Cushion, Painted Girl, 
Strike Me Pink, Santa Maria, Snow Prince 


Star Gazer, 


Orders of $3.75 or less add 45c 
postal charges, over add 65c, 
West of Miss. 85c. 


. - 
Wil FREE Color Catalog 


/GIRIEEIN|IH/OU/S|E|S\ 


BETHAYRES 2, PA. 
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Here’s how to make your garden club programs 
more informative and enjoyable—even exciting! 


The success of any garden club de- 
pends almost entirely on the program 


material offered its members. If 


| meetings are interesting, inspiring and 


j 4 
CATTLEYA and CYPRIPEDIUM 


ORCHIDS IN BUD 
Each $9.75 Delivered — Both $17.95 


Advanced Hybrids — Easy to Grow — Com- 
nlete Home Culture Instructions Included — 
oom World’s Largest Grower of Orchids for 
the Home. 

Free Color Brochure on request. 


Rod McLellan Co. 


1450 El Camino Real 
South San Francisco, California 


em 1:13 See 
Color Catalog 


PS Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 
. Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotics— 
_— in natural, glowing color! Join over 

900,000 satished customers and know- 
ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 
today. 


LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-7! Garden City, N. Y. 


BURGESS “BLIZZARD BELT” 
SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS 


Write for FREE Garden Guide Catalog 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
Box 853, Galesburg, Mich. 


FACT BROCHURE 
FREE! AMAZOY 
= ZOYSIA GRASS LAWN 


@ KILLS CRABGRASS 
& SUMMER WEEDS 
@ NEVER NEEDS 
RE-SEEDING 
602 N. Howard St. 


Dept. 1, AMAZOY Baltimore 1, Maryland 


TREES.. 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 8” 

to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 

Spruce-Norway Spruce- Austrian 

Pine-Scotch Pine-White Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 

Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Stays Green Through 
Drought—Laughs At 
Water Shortages 


INDIANA, PA. 


varied, members will keep coming 
back for more. Garden clubs that glow 
with enthusiasm and member partici- 
pation follow a pattern something 
like this: 
e Nine or ten meetings are 
planned for each year. 


A flower show 
annually. 


is staged 


Programs include demon- 
stations and displays. 


One garden tour is made 
each year, even though it 
may be confined to mem- 
bers’ gardens. 


A definite plan of study is 
set forth each year. 


At least one authoritative 
speaker is brought before 
the club annually. 


The club sponsors civic proj- 
ects, garden therapy and a 
junior club. 


Workshops, flower arrang- 
ing and judging schools are 
held. 


Other projects fall into the 
just-for-fun category —per- 
haps an annual picnic or 
dinner. 


The program chairman is re- 
sponsible for the year’s programs, but 
he needs the firm support of every 
member in the club to insure success. 

While the experts demonstrate the 
how-to of gardening, every member 
can participate in the displays that 
accompany programs. If the subject 
is on bulbs, some members should be 
delegated to furnish a display of 


bulbs (each marked with an identify- 
ing tag). If the subject is shrubs, some 
members might bring leaf samples, 
while others could provide flowers or 
fruit. One program chairman adds 
fun to this type program by covering 
the labels and asking members to list 
the names; a prize goes to the mem- 
ber who gets the most names correct. 

If you have been stymied in ob- 
taining speakers for your club, con- 
tact the specialized plant societies, 
asking if they have a member near 
you who would speak at a meeting. 
The addresses of these societies are 
included in Bulletin 34 (page 41) 

Most authors of gardening books 
give lectures on their specialties. Con- 
tact an author through his publisher. 

Invitations to speakers should be 
made months in advance—many 
clubs work a year or more ahead of 
time. Specify date, meeting place and 
time. Tell him the topics you are in- 
terested in, and include the length of 
time allotted for the lecture. Tell the 
speaker whether you are beginners or 
advanced gardeners; don’t forget to 
ask what fee he charges. 

After you’ve agreed on a time, 
place, subject and fee, one of your 
most important steps is yet to come: 
It’s a note or telephone call a few 
days ahead of the meeting to remind 
the speaker! If possible, have someone 
meet him on his arrival. Otherwise, 
send explicit directions for reaching 
the meeting. Make arrangements for 
projectors, screens and a microphone; 
be certain of a method of darkening 
the meeting room. 

Common courtesy to a speaker will 
help your club win return speaking 
engagements—and will net it a good 
reputation. Besides the usual thank- 
you note (written not later than the 
day following the meeting), give your 
speaker a cordial introduction. This 
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should be full of facts (more than 
once I've been introduced by the 
wrong name, wrong magazine and in- 
correct topic!) and short. 

Films and slides make valuable ad- 
ditions to programs. Order them 
early; prints are limited, demands 
high. If your club does not have a 
projector or screen, these can be 
rented, or perhaps you can borrow 
one from a club member, school or a 
church. The person who operates 
these may be your worst gardener, but 
all is well if he is able to show the 
pictures right-side-up and in focus! 
Test all films, slides and equipment 
before members arrive. 

I have prepared Bulletin 34, a source 
sheet of garden club program aids that 
are available for little or nothing. This 
list includes sources for 16mm sound 
and color films, 35mm transparencies, and 
brochures that provide aid in planning 
programs. To obtain this, send a large 
size, stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request for Bulletin 34 to FLOWER 
and GARDEN, BR-34, 543 Westport 
Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 4 


ON THE CALENDAR 


October 1; Third State Flower Show, 
“Horticulture — Today and Tomorrow,” Ex- 
periment Station, North Platte, Nebr. 

October 1; 12th annual fall rose festival 
of the Central Ohio Rose Society, Whetstone 
Recreation Center, 3923 N. High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

October 2, 3; Federated Garden Club of 
Nebraska State Meeting, Pawnee Hotel, 
North Platte, Nebr. 

October 7, 8; third annual fall flower, 
fruit and vegetable show, Men’s Garden 
Club, Y.M.C.A., 226 E. Lockwood Ave., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

October 13, 14; strolling flower show, Town 
and Country Shopping Center, Kettering, 
Ohio. Theme, “Salute to Broadway.” 

October 14, 15; Michigan Orchid Society 
exhibit, Chrysler and Imperial Salon, 12200 
E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Saturday, 
9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sunday, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 

October 20-22; 24th Annual Texas Rose 
Festival, Tyler, Texas. 

October 20-22; 18th annual meeting, No- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society, Garden City 
Hotel, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. A chrysanthe- 
mum show will be open to the public 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Saturday, 1-6 p.m., Sunday. 

October 21, 22; fifth annual African violet 
show, Decatur African Violet Society. 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 151 W. Prairie St., Decatur, 
Wlinois. 

October 21, 22; sixth annual show, Hick- 
man County Chapter of the National Chry- 
santhemum Society, High School Gymnasium, 
Centerville, Tenn. 

October 28, 29; fourth annual convention 
and African Violet Show of Indiana State 
African Violet Society, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

October 31; 11th annual flower show, Pan- 
handle District, Oklahoma Garden Clubs, 
Inc., American Legion Bldg., Thompson Park, 


Guymon, Okla. Theme, ‘/Freedom in 
America.” 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 5) 


THE FEATURE GARDEN, by H.L.V. 
Fletcher, 142 pages, illustrated with 24 
photographs and 14 drawings; Charles T. 
Branford Company, $3.50. 

“The most boring garden I think I ever 
saw had nothing in it but flowers,” is the 
provocative opening statement of this in- 
teresting do-it-yourself book on turning 
your garden into a feature garden. Pools, 
statuary, benches, arbors, fountains, sun- 
dials, birdbaths, trellises, summer houses, 
tubs, window boxes, walls, steps, and paths 
are discussed. Originally published in Eng- 
land, this how-to book makes many refer- 
ences to history and literature. Rock, bog, 
water and sunken gardens are included in 
this helpful guide to the home craftsman. 


THE NEW PERENNIALS PRE- 


FERRED, by Helen Van Pelt Wilson, 320 
pages, indexed, 29 photographs and 20 
line drawings; M. Barrows and Co., $4.95. 

Here is one of the most interesting, in- 
formative books on perennials we’ve seen! 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson, known for her 
annual Flower Arrangement Calendar, has 
revised and expanded Perennials Preferred, 
first published in 1945. She calls ita... 
“sixteen-year extension of my gardening 
record with a number of my new ‘floor 
plans’ to bring you up to date and, of 
course, new variety lists.” 

Every gardener, neophyte or not, will 
find it a rich source of practical informa- 
tion for quick, easy reference. 

F&G staff artist, Kathleen Bourke, 
sketched the 20 planting plans. 

The author’s enthusiasm equals her 
knowledge of perennials and should trans- 
mit itself to the reader, making this a 
splendid selection for getting started with 
perennial gardening. ¢ 


Beginning Gardener 
(Continued from page 39) 


Moisture is another factor that can- 
not be overlooked. The rain-lily 


as soon as a rainy season starts. Hardy 
amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) can be 
hurried into bloom by soaking the row 
several weeks before their normal 
blooming period. 

Some cut flowers can be regulated. 
Should you need peonies several weeks 
later than their normal blooming 
period, cut the buds when they show 
good color, place them in plastic bags 
in the refrigerator. Get them out the 
night before you want to use them. 
Cut off a bit from the end of each 
stem and put them in water. Narcissus 
and roses cut in the bud stage can be 
kept the same way. Use hot water to 
freshen the roses. Cut lilies-of-the- 
valley when three-fourths or more of 
the blossoms have opened. ¢ 





IT’S MURDER 
to let shrubs, trees 


and roses face winter 
unprotected! r1.:2's no 


longer any need to wind up winter with a 
sorry lot of dead and half-dead plants! 
Just spray with WILT PRUF for season- 
long protection. 


WILT PRUF STOPS WINTER-KILL 


Winter-kill is water-loss, pure and simple. 
Frozen ground cuts off normal water sup- 
ply. Icy winds cause dangerous water-loss 
through foliage and stems. 


WILT PRUF spray forms a colorless 
plastic film that seals in vital moisture, 
while it lets through air and sunshine so 
that plants may live and grow. It replaces 


| ugly windscreens and blankets and does a 


: ; | far better job. 
(zephyranthes) is a startling example. | 


The flowers appear almost overnight | 


WILT PRUF solves many other water- 
loss problems: Before storing bulbs, corms 
and tubers, dip them in WILT PRUF to 
prevent drying out indoors. Use WILT 
PRUF protection against transplanting 
shock and summer’s hot, dry spells. 


Proved for over 10 years by professionals 
and home gardeners, WILT PRUF pro- 
vides the final answer to winter-kill for 
just pennies a 
plant. The saving 
of even one shrub 
can far outweigh 
the low cost! 










CHRISTMAS TREES 


AND GREENS— 
WILT PRUF stops messy 
needie drop and reduces 
fire hazard. 





FREE BOOKLET 


NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. 
67 W. 44 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send free booklet of valuable tips 
on year-round plant protection, and name 
of nearest WILT PRUF dealer. 


Name 
Address. 
City Zone State 


4) 











































































































6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS WES 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. es 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- By 4°} 
dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 5° 
hardy, mixed colors. 

Postpaid at planting time. Send for Free Catalog. 


MUSSER Forests EETSEESMB Indiana. Pa 


Clearance Sale © Biggest Bargain 
Values to $2.50 each. 3 different $1.00, 
6 diff. $1.95, 10 diff. $2.95, 20 diff. 
$4.95. Choose from following kinds or 
from F&G ads: Aug. page 8, Sept. 
. page 54 

//:..\) PINK IRIS: Palamino, Chantilly, Cycla- 
“¥ men Rose, Frosted Cupcake, Gradua- 
tion Ball, Lynn Langford, Miss Pink, 

Overture, Pagan Princess Radiation. 


EXOTIC PATTERNS: ENGRAVED. Moon- 
child (61 Winner Am. Iris Society’s Sass Award), Blue 
Shimmer, Burgundy Splash, Cinnamon Toast, Coronation 
Tapestry, Dark Melody, Dianeva, Extravaganza, Fancy- 
work, Figuerine, Gaza, Gold Dust, Joseph’s Mantle, Lady 
Mohr, L’Amohr, Mohr Beauty, Pink Accent, Pretty 
Pansy, Tabasco, Victorian Veil. 

WHITE: Veiled in Mystery, Snow Sheen, Wh. Prairies, 
Wh. Peacock, Wh. Ruffles, Wh. Waves. 

GOLD: Golden Ruffles, Mayan Gold, Moonlight Madonna, 
Montecito, Ruffled Bouquet, Tindalao, Yellow Organdy. 
BRONZE: Bold Copper, El Paso, Lady Albright, Nebraska 
Sunset, Oriental Glory, Rodeo, Russet Wings, Spellbound, 
Thotmes III 
GLAMOROUS RED: Ali Baba, Pequot, Rose Gold, Savage, 
Madhatter 

ree $5.00 extra and special big plants if 50c enclosed 
for handling your order. 

CORNER of PARADISE! 4 HEAVENLY IRIS for Just ONE 
DOLLAR. Twilight Sky (pink), Green Pastures, Pennacle 
(gold & white), Blue Rhythm (International Award 
Winner). If you grow some of these, tell us; we will 
choose an alternate for you 


TOM CRAIG, R. 4 — Box 315, ESCONDIDO, CALIF. 


" STURDIBUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 

Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. CG, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland 19, Ore. 





VIOLETS 


We specialize in 
African Violets 
—exclusively! 


If you want violets 
that will bloom for 
you without pam- t x 

pering, plants that | Pace 

will reach you in L ® 
fine growing condi- a — 
tion without breakage, send US your trial order! 
Plants like this $1.00 each postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To prove to you that our plants arrive in fine con- 

dition, we will send postpaid and guaranteed, vour 

choice of a plant in bloom and labeled — Pink, 
White, Light Biue. Dark Purple, 
Lavender at $1.00 each (or all 5 
for $4.95). 


African Violet Catalog FREE 


Tells how to grow your violets so 
they’re covered with bloom! Many 
pictured, all honestly described .. . 

¢ for beginners and for collectors! 
Write TODAY! 


SPOUTZ “Victer’ GREENHOUSES 


34303 MORAVIAN DRIVE FRASER, MICH. 
“We specialize in choice varieties” 











AN ORCHID 


By Olive S. Hull 


for Your Window Garden 


Do you, like thousands of other 
gardeners, have an African violet 
growing and blooming in your window 
garden? If you do, then you can and 
should grow a paphiopedilum (paffy- 
oh-PEED-i-lum) orchid. They’re just 
as easy as African violets! 

You may know this orchid by an- 
other name. Paphiopedilums are com- 
monly referred to (and sold, inci- 
dentally) as cyprepediums. This term 
is sometimes shortened to “cyp.” Cor- 
rectly, cyprepedium is the botanical 
name given our wild lady-slippers. 
Cultivated orchids with the slipper 
lip should be known as paphiopedi- 
lums. They are available by mail from 
most orchid specialists. 

There are several good reasons for 
choosing a paphiopedilum over other 
orchid genera. For one thing, their 
culture is the simplest. For another, 
the flowers last from one to three 
months, and the plant is attractive 
when not in bloom. And for another 
thing, the plant is small-growing. 

Paphiopedilums have a varied 
flowering season. Thus, a carefully 
chosen collection of as few as six 
plants could result in a year-round 
succession of bloom. What’s more, the 
range of colors and combinations is 
exceedingly broad. 

Temperature. Paphiopedilums 
with green foliage may be grown at 
a night temperature in the fifties. 
Ours seem contented when grown 
warmer. Those with mottled leaves 
must have a minimum night tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees. 

Light. Six hours or more of day- 
light is obtainable usually from south 


| or west windows. When house-grown, 


paphiopedilums need optimum light, 
but it must be indirect. Shading will 
be required during any time of day 
that the plant would be in direct sun. 
Watch the color of the foliage; an 
intense, deep green may indicate in- 
sufficient light; yellow-green warns 
of overexposure. 

Humidity. Paphiopedilums are less 
fussy than other orchids about hu- 


Paphiopedilum insigne var. sanderae, 
grown by the author and photographed 
in her breakfast nook. 


midity. On sunny days when the 
humidity is low, foliar spraying is ad- 
visable. In this type weather the leaves 
will dry quickly, eliminating the haz- 
ard of water remaining in the leaf 
axils. A plastic bag placed over buds 
and flowers during spraying will keep 
them dry. Wet buds will blast! Plants 
that are syringed daily will, in ad- 
dition, be dust-free and less subject 
to invasion by insects. Should your 
house be extremely warm and dry, 
keep an atomizer filled with room- 
temperature water, and fog-mist the 
foliage as often as convenient. 

Watering. Since paphiopedilums 
are terrestrial orchids, they have no 
means of storing water. This makes 
them similar to common house plants 
in that their water intake is through 
their roots. Keep them evenly moist. 
Flush tepid water right through the 
pot. Neither allow the plant to sit in 
water nor to dry out. Unfortunately, 
no rule can be made as to the fre- 
quency of watering. It might be daily; 
perhaps two or three times weekly. 
The important thing is to avoid ex- 
tremes of wetness and dryness; use 
good judgment! 

Feeding. Assuming that your 
paphiopedilum is growing in fir bark, 
the planting medium used today by 
most commercial growers, every other 
watering should be supplemented with 
fertilizer. Organic gardeners use fish 
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emulsion at the rate of one teaspoon 
to a gallon of water. (Others prefer 
a 30-10-10 chemical fertilizer applied 
according to manufacturer’s direc- 
tions.) On alternate fertilizing days, 
also add more nitrogen by using am- 
monium nitrate at the rate of one-half 
teaspoon to each gallon of water and 
fish emulsion. 

Repotting. Every other year, after 
flowering, repot paphiopedilums grow- 
ing in fir bark, which, by the way, is 
the easiest and cleanest medium for 
growing them. Unless more plants are 
desired, rather than separate the divi- 
sions, transfer the entire plant to a 
larger pot. More blossoms per con- 
tainer will result. There are six steps 
in repotting: 1. Enlarge the hole in 
the bottom of the clay pot; or, buy an 
orchid pot which, in addition to a 
larger drainage hole, has holes on the 
sides. 2. Fill the new pot one-third 
full of broken bits of clay pot. 
3. Gently separate the old fir bark 
from the plant. 4. Carefully hold the 
plant in the pot at the same depth as 
it has been growing. 5. Pack the new 
fir bark below, around and above the 
roots. 6. Keep the plant on the dry 
side until its roots have a chance to 
start new growth. 

Summertime. Every one of us 
needs an annual holiday, and so too, 
do your paphiopedilums. When frost 
danger is past, hang them from, or 
place them on a bench made of slats 
beneath, a shade tree. Filtered light, 
gentle breezes, cool dewy evenings and 
humid August days will be beneficial. 
All summer long, however, use a good 
insecticide faithfully to control mealy- 
bugs, aphids and red spiders. Bring 
the plant indoors in autumn well in 
advance of freezing weather. ¢# 


This hybrid paphiopedilum shows 
the exciting color combinations avail- 
able in these orchids. 
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Hawaiian Ti 
(Continued from page 25) 


These plants come from the tropics, 
and they will do better in a room 
where the temperature does not drop 
below 65 degrees. Nor will they long 
remain happy if constantly exposed 
to dry air, drafts, or sudden changes 
of temperature. Generally, kitchens 
provide the most ideal conditions. If 
you prefer another room where the 
atmosphere is inclined to be dry, 
syringe the foliage with water as fre- 
quently as possible, even daily. Sponge 
the leaves once a week to remove dust. 

Sun is not a prime requirement of 
Hawaiian ti, but the variegated kinds 
will be more colorful if, in the winter, 
they receive some sun filtered through 


thin curtains. In the summer, dappled | 
sunlight passing through outdoor | 


trees is excellent. 


The plain-leafed | 


types will do better if given a - 


window without sun. ¢ 


A Polyethylene Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 31) 


up well in 1959 and 1960. However, 
polyethylene film-covered panels 
stored in the basement during 
summer and winter have remained in 
good condition for several years. It is 
estimated that weatherable polyester 
and some other forms of plastic have a 
useful life of three to five years, or 
perhaps even more. 
Fall and Winter 

In the fall of 1960 the damaged 
polyethylene film was replaced in two 
hours with a stapler and wooden 
lath strips. 

Temperatures after first frost were 


kept from going below 32 degrees by | 


a small electric heater (Figure 4) 
that went on between 35 and 40 de- 
grees. This was the same heater used 
in the spring to heat this greenhouse. 
Plant-Growing 

Cool season vegetable crops such 
as leaf lettuce, radish, kale, beets and 
green onions grew well in late autumn 
and early winter. Rooted cuttings of 
azaleas, forsythias, taxus, pyracanthas, 
and others grew slowly. Pansies were 
very satisfactory for flowers during 
the fall and winter (Figure 4). 

The plastic greenhouse (Figure 5) 
covered with snow and full of cool 
season vegetables and ornamentals in 
December extends the activities of 
gardening and availability of kitchen- 
garden produce. ¢ 


the | 


| 
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RUBY RED=For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everbicoming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10’ high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 


yaw $1.25 each; 2 for $2.25; 
fer $4.00. No C.0.Ds. Order now. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 208, Rockford, "Uncle 
Less Usual 


~~ Bulb Flowers| 


Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 
kinds; so often suggested—so hard to find. 
Sent quickly on request. Dept. V8. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


HOW TO PRUNE 


For Better Shrubs, Trees, Roses 


Send 25¢ for big 32-page 
when to, how to Pruning Book. 


Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. 
P. ©. Box 6110 Oakville, Conn, 


MAKES IT GRO 


All organic fertilizer, non-burning. wo 
plants, vegetables and trees. At dealers 
everywhere. If not available, order di- 
rect. Ppd. Pt. $1; Qt. $1.90; Gal. $6.25. 


VE Wa Me ee, aT he 
No. 1 Drumm St., Rm. 343 San Francisco 11, Cal. 


f 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR THE MONTH 


Moorestown 
New Jersey 


GREENHOUSE 


THE HAWAIIAN Tl—a wonderful 
house plant! Satiny, olive-green 
leaves. In red variety these trans- 
form to breath-taking rosiness when 
bathed in sunlight. 

Red leaf plants 

Green leaf plants 

FREE .. . 1960-61 Color Catalog. 
Limited Supply on Buell’s African 
Violets; Gloxinias; Double Gloxinias, 
and all sorts of other Gesneriads. 
Send postal card for your copy now! 


ALBERT H. BUELL 
Dept. M-101 Eastford, Conn. 
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Flower 
“Garden. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 cents 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. 
will not be charged for. 
FLOWER and GARDEN, Classified Dept., 


Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 


Missouri. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—America's finest. Send 10c in 
coin for color folder. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, 
Linwood, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: 6 blooming plants, 2 inch 
pots, labeled, and violet culture book $5.00 post- 
aid. Send for 1961 Fall illustrated list. Volkmann 
a. Greenhouses, 2714 Minert Street, Dallas 19, 
exas. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, Pots, Insecti- 

Labels, Glaswick, Sodium Selenate, V. C. 13, 
Mildex, Fermate, Charcoal Catalogue. Dorothy 
Dolbow, Penns Grove 29, New Jersey. 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN PLANT LIGHTS! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual indoor equipment. Plastic 
pots to new aluminum fluorescents. 20c stamps or 
coin. House Plant Corner, Box 982L, Oxford, 
Maryland. 




















AGENTS WANTED 
RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 1961 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts 
Take their orders and earn to 100% profit. No 
rience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
ay for samples on approval. Regal Greetings. 


Dept. 48, Ferndale, Michigan. 


SELL ORLYT AND SUNLYT prefabricated Alumi- 
num Greenhouses to home gardeners—full or part 
time. Some sales agent and dealer territories are now 
available. Write for details to Orlyt Sales EE, 
Lord and Burnham, Irvington, New Yor a 


SELL GREETING CARDS — Make extra money. 
Christmas, all occasion assortments, stationery, 
jewelry, gifts, mame imprinted Christmas cards. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write for salable samples on 
approval, details. eteateme. 361 Broadway, Dept. 
FA-1, New York, New York. 


AMARYLLIS 


IMPORTER OF FINE AMARYLLIS, and other rare 
bulbs. Robert D. Goedert, Amaryllis Specialist, 
P. O. Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, Florida. 


WE HAVE again the famous Royal Dutch Hybrid 
Amaryllis. We send to you an Amaryllis prepared 
for early forcing, flowering about Christmas. To 
help you, we send instructions. Tell us what color 
you desire, Red, White, Striped, Salmon, Orange or 
Scarlet. The prepared bulbs are always limited. Order 
right now. One for only $3.95—3 for $11.50— 
6 for $22.00. J. Leegwater & Sons, 2809 High- 
way Avenue, Highland, Indiana 


ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


CAKE DECORATING, Candy & Candle making and 
decorating supplies, tools, equipment. Largest selec- 
tion. Lowest prices. Send 25c now for big new cata- 
log, apvlied to first order. General Supplies, Dept. 
G-47, Fallbrook, California. 


TEXTILE PAINTERS, 13th Annual Edition En- 
chanting Hours of Textile Painting. Illustrates 400 
ready cut stencils, 1001 decorating ideas. Send only 
25c for textile painters Know-How Book, 4301A 
Hubbell Avenue, Des Moines 17, Iowa. 


























BONSAI 


FREE 1961 BONSAI CATALOG still available, list- 
ing trees, books, planters, accessories. Write today. 
Tinytrees Nursery, Box 53FG, Fresno, California. 


BORROW—CASH BY MAIL 


$50-$600 FOR ANY PURPOSE. Confidential. 2 
years to repay. Free loan application. Write: Ameri- 
can Loan Plan, Dept. FG-9201, City National Bldg., 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











BULBS 


NEW FREE HOLLAND BULB CATALOG shows 
over 1000 imported varieties now available. Write: 
P. de Jager, 190 Asbury Street, So. Hamilton, Mass. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. 
Start your own business, part or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
Send for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute. 
Studio DC-101, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, California. 
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MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for Stark dwarf 
fruit trees. Everybody can now grow giant size Apples, 
Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also shade trees, 
shrubs, vines, roses, etc. Outfit free. Stark Bro’s., 
Desk 30202, Louisiana, Missouri. 


SPARETIME CASH making quality, customized 
jewelry. Supply catalog 10c. Beautiful earring kit, 
oe catalog 50c. Immerman & Sons, Dept. 
G-98, 1924 Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS—A fascinating 








National Photo Coloring School, 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2477, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


COTTAGE INN BIRD FEEDERS 


NEW, DIFFERENT, ROOMY, SUPER, Capacity, 
Easifill. Pictured brochure a dime. Johns Homes 
For Birds, 115 James Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 








EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE folder. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


BIG MONEY RAISING EARTHWORMS, CRICK- 

ETS. We teach you how to raise, sell. Free litera- 

ture. Today's special—Hybrid red wigglers, 3000— 

$5.95, 5000—$8.95, 10,000—$16.95. Postpaid, 

with raising instructions. Carter Farm-50, Plains, 
rgia. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED Equipment for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-10, 
Hawthorne, New York. 





GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Odd: Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 





GROUND COVER PLANTS 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), Pachysandra, English 
Ivy. Choice plants. Fifty, $6.00. Hundred, $10.00. 
Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. Ground Covers, 
106 East Antietam, Hagerstown, Maryland. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


FREE CATALOG—Leucocoryne, $1.85 doz. 30 
Oxalis, $1.00. Velcheimia, $1.25. Freesia Hybrids, 
75¢ doz. Zygocactus (Christmas Cactus) $1.25, 4 
varieties, $4.75. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. FG, La 
Verne, California. 


HOUSE PLANTS—AIll types of Ivies, Peperomias, 
Hoyas and other Plants. Send for free list. Terrace 
View Gardens, Greencastle, Indiana. 


HARD-TO-FIND Indoor Plant Equipment! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual supplies. Plastic pots to 
new fluorescent equipment. 20c stamps or coin. 
House Plant Corner, x 982H, Oxford, Maryland. 


NEW MINIATURE AND BASKET Begonias, Ferns, 
Gesneriads. New fall catalog 25c. Tropical Paradise 
Greenhouse, 8825 W. 79th, Overland Park, Kansas. 


TALL BEARDED IRIS—10 different, labeled, your 
choice of colors $3.00 (Pink, Red, White, Blue, 
Brown, Yellow, Plicatas). 20 different, assorted 
colors, labeled $5.00. 30 different unlabeled, as- 
sorted colors $5.00. Choice varieties, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free iris and daylily catalog, 
many specials. Pilley’s Gardens, Box 425-J, Valley 
Center, California. 


GIANT IRIS—40 assorted colors unlabeled $5.00, 
25 different labeled $5.00 postpaid. Free price list. 
Seville Iris Gardens, Statesville, North Carolina. 
DWARF IRIS. TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
ponees. Checks 5c extra. Free p Soe: Buena Vista 
ris Gardens, Vermillion, S. 





MAGAZINES 


SAVE % on Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
12 issues $1.50. Sample Copy 15c. 





Shrubs, Trees. 
Flower Lovers, 


T69 Walnut, Struthers, Ohio. 


CAROLINA COAST. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


sdeesiatetieiaetic einsnesipelltticitne ae 

$5 down, $5 monthly buys 
large homesite, 70x150, in beautiful Boiling Spring 
Lakes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 16,000 acres. §3 
freshwater lakes. Excellent fishing, hunting. Free 
literature. Boiling Spring Lakes, Southport 104, 
North Carolina. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


EARN TO $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary; no age 
limit. Write for free booklet, lesson samples. 
Graduate School of aan Room 76E101, 
South Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 


GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples, Peaches, Pears on 
sensational Stark dwarf trees. —— blooms too, 
New patented Starkrimson -type trees bear de. 
licious apples years sooner. vast selection Stark- 
Burbank fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Big color-photo 
catalog free. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30302, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping ape items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Par- 
ticulars Free, National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sta- 
tion, New York City. 


STOP THROWING Away Those Boxtops! They're 
worth real money! Some, 25c¢ each! Write for 
amazing details! ‘‘Boxtops-FG,"’ Cedar Hill, Texas. 


EARN $50.00 FAST, sewing aprons. Excellent op- 
portunity for steady extra income. Redikuts, Logan- 
ville 32, Wisconsin. 


STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY or Paint. 
ing. Buy direct from manufacturer and save. Send 
for free catalog. Merribee, 16 West 19th St., Dept. 
323, New York 11, New York. 


$25-$50 WEEKLY, possible, rewriting news items, 
Jokes, Poems, Recipes for publishers. Some worth 
$10 each. Details Free. Service, 81-FW Knicker- 
bocker Station, New York City. 


SUITINGS—3™% yards—60” wide. Finest Rayon- 
Dacron Gabardines. Washable. Crease resistant. Rich 
colors. Save! Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 2005-GS 
Taylor, Minneapolis 18, Minnesota. 


FREE CATALOG—Imported Mexican shoes, purses, 
accessories: handtooled, inborn calf, alligator, 
genuine shark leather. Northern Import Co., 

City 15, Michigan. 


LEARN EXPERT Cake Decorating, Candy Making. 
Free details on home instruction method. Candy & 
Cake, Dept. D-56, Fallbrook, California. 


CHRISTMAS FUN & PROFIT MAKING—selling 
Shell lamps, pictures, flower bouquets, ash trays, 
etc. Send for free bulletin. Shellcraft, Dept. XN, 
514 N. W. 79th Street, Miami 50, Florida. 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific 
Hobby, Great Bu$ine$$. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping, creating and decorating candles for year 
‘round demand—holidays, weddings, anniversaries, 
All Events. Spare time fun and extra income now, 
expand to colorful candle shop later. No age limit. 
Write for free facts on home instruction method. 
Candle Institute. Devt. X-529, Fallbrook, California. 


CLUBS-CHURCH Groups earn $50.00 to $5000.00 
publishing vour own personalized Cookbooks or 
Birthday Calendars. Also 10 different canistered 
candies. Write Circulation Service, Box 7147-J, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri. 











ORCHIDS 


FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
“World's largest grower of orchids for the home.” 
Rod McLellan Co., 1440 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California. 


PANSIES 


YOUR GREEN THUMB can increase your way, 
income. Send for our “Pansy Culture Handbook, 
69 years of specializing in pansies for the com- 
mercial growers, Price 50c. Steele’s Pansy Gardens, 
Irc., P. O. Box 4555-MA, Portland 2, Oregon. 


PINE CONES 


EXTRAORDINARY VARIETY. Wreaths; 
uralist collections; western arrangement material. 
years shipping to every state. Booklet: Western Tree 
Cones, Corvallis, Oregon. 


SUNDIALS 


SOLID BRONZE BEAUTIES. Many Models. Hori- 
zontals, Verticals. Compass Patio Plates. Free cata- 
logue—Owen, Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


ONR NEW IMPORTED PLANTS, dwarfs, redwood 
trees growing all states. Catalog — 35c, Dwarfin 
Folder — 15c. Rare Plant Club, Route 1, Box 155F, 
Mill Valley, California. 
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Shrubs for 
Winter Color 


By Marvin H. Gage 


When the last brightly-hued leaf 
of autumn has fallen, don’t you wish 
that somehow you could preserve a 
little of this season’s lavish color to 
brighten the drab months ahead? 

You can have color in your shrub 
plantings the whole winter through, 
and make the birds happy at the 
same time. How can you accomplish 
this? There are a number of shrubby 
plants with brightly colored bark, col- 
ored from the ground level to the tip 
of the slenderest twig. Fortunately, 
most of these plants are hardy and 
come in a variety of colors. They are 
more suitable along walks and drives 
than for foundation planting. 

Among the types with brightly col- 
bark, the dogwood family is 
represented by several choice species. 

Tatarian dogwood (Cornus alba) 
has intense coral-red bark, grows to 
a height of six to eight feet and is 
very hardy. 

Redstem dogwood (Cornus stoloni- 
fera) is somewhat deeper in color 
than Tatarian, and equals it in size 
and hardiness. 

Goldentwig dogwood (Cornus stol- 
onifera var. lutea) is a bright yellow 
variety of redstem. It’s very hardy 
and somewhat smaller, growing to a 
height of three to six feet. 

Graystem dogwood (Cornus pani- 
culata) is an interesting type with 
beautiful bark, ranging from fawn to 
a soft gray. Its ivory fruits are attrac- 
tive, too. 

Some other plants that offer a 
variety in size and color are: 

Kerria (Kerria japonica) with its 
intense green bark. It does better if 
not exposed to severe winter winds; 
three to six feet. 

Jetbead (Rhodotypos kerrioides) 
has a rich brown bark. It is a beauti- 
ful plant and should be better known. 
It grows to six feet and is hardy. 

Greenstem forsythia (Forsythia viri- 


ored 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSE PLANS 


Complete plans for a garden tool 
house, including suggestions for vari- 
ations from the basic design, are avail- 
able free for the asking from Scotts, Box 
1176, New Canaan, Connecticut. 
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dissima) is dull green. It is not as 
hardy as most forsythia but desirable 
where winter color is wanted; six to 
eight feet. 

Among smaller growing sorts, suit- 
able for the foreground, are two roses: 

Meadow rose (Rosa blanda) is an 
outstanding plant with dark red bark. 
It grows to a height of three or four 
feet and is very hardy. 

Bristly rose (Rosa nitida) is 
low growing sort, one or two feet with 
red bark. It’s hardy. 

All of the kinds named have attrac- 
tive foliage and gay autumn color. 
Most have interesting flowers and 
fruit, too. As these shrubs attain some 
age the bark may become rough and 
lose its characteristic color. If you 
prune the stems to a height of about 
six inches from the ground, they will 
send out bright new shoots, often dur- 
ing the same season. # 


HEMEROCALLIS 
‘Green Valley’ 
Wins 
President’s Cup 


The annual convention of the 
American Hemerocallis Society, held 
recently in the Chicago area, was at- 
tended by members from practically 
every state in the Union, as well as 
Canada, England and Germany. 
Highlights of the convention were 
tours of the gardens of famous hy- 
bridizers Elmer A. Claar, Hubert A. 
Fischer, David Hall, Orville Fay and 
a newcomer to the hybridizing group, 
Nathan Rudolph. 

The President’s Cup was won by 
Mr. Fischer for his magnificent frilled 
yellow, ‘Green Valley.’ This cup is 
given each year to the hybridizer of 
the most outstanding daylily seen in 
the convention gardens. Next year the 
convention will be in Boston. ¢ 


a very | 


| squirrels, 


| HAVAHART, 20 


ENJOY STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 


LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 
Enjoy security, independence and freedom i 
from money worries. Earn up to $65.00 a week 


| as a Practical Nurse. Age, education not 


important. Send for FREE sample lesson. 


POST GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Room 76B101-131 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


ig 


TREE PEONY CLEARANCE 


Due to inclement Spring weather, sales were ‘‘Off’’ with 
the result we had to plant our surplus Tree Peonies. These 
are now 2 years old, and are perfectly acclimated. Since 
we have already contracted for next year’s crop, we must 
move these fine plants this Fall. Colors are Red, Pink, 
and White, but at this low price we reserve the right to 
mix them if certain colors are sold out. 


$2.00 ea., 4 for $6.00; 10 for $12.50 
GROWERS EXCHANGE INC., "*°™icho” * 


Odorless, organic, 19 trace minerals plus chelat- 
ing agent. Ideal for African Violets, Begonias, 
Roses and all indoor or outdoor plants. Ask at 
any nursery or garden center. If unavailable 
order by mail: 8 oz. $1.00; Qt., $2.00. Ppd. 


Graceful, exotic 


FLOWER 


Silky, white flowers up to 2 
inches across on slender 15- 
inch stems. Fringed blooms 
resemble egret in flight. 
Long-lasting cut flower. 
Plant indoors or in garden. 
Winter-hardy. For constant 
blooms indoors, plant bulbs 
each month. 


write for 
76-page 
Color a 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


48 N.W. 18th, Fairbault, Minnesota 


om Ss 
ALL KINDS AND ‘FORMS 


Curious, odd- looking, strange spe- 
cies of plants that thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
site beauty and fragrance. Send 

o only 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. 
or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Seed 


ona [rae FREE 


R. H. SHUMWAY iene bos 208, Rockford, ILL, 


Join our successful authors in a 

complete and reliable publishing 

YOUR program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 

BOOK CARLTON PRESS Dept. F6K 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 
T == 


service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & copy of Publish Your Book. 


Catches more! 

Easy to use! 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
skunks, weasels, ete. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 
booklet on T 205A Wate illustrated by Carl Burger. 


Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name 
ei te 
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THIS TOTE BAG FOR LEAVES & Grass Cuttings 
Makes the Job Easy. Holds over ten bushels 
of leaves. One trip with Tote Bag is equal to 
ten trips with bushel baskets. Makes leaf rak- 
ing actually fun. Made of durable burlap with 
a wooden frame. Completely collapsible for 


storage. 36” square when open. Order No. 


2771DS. Only $6.95 plus 45c handling, Post- 
paid. Send for free gift catalog. Downs & Co., 
Dept. 9410A, 1014 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 


TEETH STAY TIGHT for months with amazing 


new soft pink liner. Eases sore gums giving 
you lasting comfort —eat anything. Ends 
daily bother with stickums you swallow. 
Easy to use, pure, harmless, gentle, brush- 
able, clean, removable. Fills out shrunken 
mouth making you look and feel younger. 
Holds dentures tighter longer or your money 
back. Save money and time —send only 
$1.00 for big sheet or ask for information. 
©Plasti-cushion® 85 (FG-101), Elyria, Ohio. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
cank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distr‘butors, 
GF-10, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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THE FLORACART—GARDEN ON WHEELS. The 
original, most popular movable garden! Now 
with New Fiberglass trays! Large capacity, 
leak-proof, easy-clean, 19” x 49” x 14”. 
Rugged Lifetime construction of satin alumi- 
num tubing. Ball-bearing wheels. Guaranteed. 
Two models: 3 trays, $57.00; 2 trays, $44.50. 
(Light Fixtures additional.) Order Today or 
Write for catalog and Growing Tips! Tube 
Craft, Inc., Dept. M, 1311 W. 80th Street, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


BIG $$ CAKE DECORATING & Candy Making. 


Housewives wanted! $5 hour easy spare 
time. Endless demand for lovely Cake Dec- 
orations & Professional Candy for Xmas, 
Weddings, birthdays, parties, all occasions. 
We show you how to turn your kitchen into 
a gold mine. No capital required. Start your 
own business small, grow big. Send for Free 
3 mo. subscription to “Fun and Profit Hob- 
bies” Magazine for Cake Decorators. Candy 
and Cake, Dept. D-44, Fallbrook, Calif. 


! Chaperone 
Pet Control 


EASY SPRAY KEEPS 
PETS FROM 
FURNISHINGS 


Now it’s easier than 
ever to keep pets from 
becoming pests. In- 

a door Chaperone, with 

/ = new Aerosol Pistol- 

grip and spray trigger, arms you with the indoor 

trainer for pets. It’s neat. It’s clean. Just spray alittle 
on chair, sofa, bed or carpet—pets will keep off. 


Banish telltale hairs; end doggy odors; stop soiling 
of fabrics; prevent puppy from chewing slippers 
or furniture; keep kitty from clawing upholstery. 
Harmless, humane, invisible. Faint, fresh-air fra- 

rance is pleasing to people—detested by pets. 
Somnnahenda little goes a long way; long-lasting. 


Economy-size Chaperone, with Pistolgrip you 
can also use on other aerosols, postpaid, only $2. 
Regular size Indoor Chaperone without Pistolgrip, only $1. 


Order Today! Send $1 bills at our risk. 
M -Back G ! 
CHAPERONE Sex 1008, Sudbury, Mass, 


VENUS'S FLYTRAP 
EATS LIVE FLIES 


Amazing Venus's Fly Traps 
lure. catch, eat live insects. 
Nectar and color attract in- 
sects. Leafy traps snare prey, 
digest them, then reopen. Easy 
to grow from bulbs, bears 
lovely white flowers. Eats 
meat too. Germination guar- 
anteed. 


5S bulbs $2.00 ppd. 
1S bulbs $5.00 ppd. 


PLANT ODDITIES 
142 Fornelius, Clifton, N. J. 





SHRED OR GRIND organic material for increased 
soil fertility. Turn refuse into valuable, rich 
nourishing compost or mulch this fast, easy way. 
With a W-W Shredder-Grinder you process 
trimmings, leaves, hard manure, garbage, peat 
moss, even small bones and phosphate rocks. 
Makes ideal potting soil. Interchangeable 
grinding screen and shredding rollers permit 
you to shred, grind, screen, mix, or pulverize. 
Model 2-G, above, equipped with 3 hp en- 
gine. Electric available. Prices start at $96 
for smaller Model A-N F.O.B. Wichita. 
Terms. W-W Grinder Corp., 2957-C N. 
Market, Wichita 19, Kansas. 


Pm 


MINIATURE PLAY FOODS—48 for $1. Mouth- 
watering miniature play foods will thrill 
any little girl . . . and her dolls! 39 foods 
and 9 slices of bread. Look absolutely real. 
Chicken, steak, vegetables, fruits . . . water- 
melon, bananas — even a bunch of grapes! 
They're all non-toxic and guaranteed to 
please any child! Set of 48 pieces for only 
$1, postage paid. Order Dolly’s Food Set 
direct by mail from Sunset House, 695 Sun- 
set Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


GALLERY WINDOW SHELF 
Your plants always have their place in 
the sun with this! Shelf fits over win- 
dow sill, held secure by a flange that 
slips between sill and sash. It is 5%” 
wide by 22” long. Sill is protected from 
dirt and shelf is easily moved to fol- 
low the sun. Lightweight steel with 
white enamel finish. Gallery safety 
rim. Order No. 8607-6, Shelf $1.49 ppd. 


Write For Free Gift Catalog! 
Wiles Kimball 


181 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


NAME AND 
1000 ADDRESS LABELS $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 fin- 
est quality gummed labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 
tic GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 
tionery. books, cards, ete. 1000 
G Stewart only $1 ppd. SPECIAL OFFER— 
ve Road ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS 82. 
s. New York Satisfaction quaranteed. HANDY 
LABELS, 1045 Jasperson Bidg., 
Culver City 1, California. 
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LOVELIEST GIFT FOR A GARDENER. A thought- 
fully different gift every gardener will cherish. 
A gift that will be appreciated now and al- 
ways. Cast aluminum plaque with raised let- 
ters. Finished in black with letters hand 
painted in gold or white. Measures 9” x 14”, 
stands 24” high. $7.50 postpaid immediate 
delivery. Send us your gift list. We mail your 
gift promptly and will enclose gift card for 
you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 25c for 
complete catalog of other beautiful gifts. 
When traveling in Georgia, visit our Home 
Showcase and see famous Old South Repro- 
ductions. Moultrie Manufacturing Co., Moul- 
trie, Georgia. 


MAKE REAL FLOWER COASTERS. The pansy 
shown in this photograph was embedded in 
Crystal-Clear Castolite in 1946. It is as 
lovely now as the day we picked it in our 
garden. You can also make truly distinctive 
jewelry with forget-me-nots, colorful leaves, 
sea shells, other objects. Complete, easy-to- 
follow illustrated directions show you how. 
Mail 25c to Dept. L83, The Castolite Co., 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR — bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
Post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FL Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 
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HAVE SOUTH-LAND THE YEAR ROUND at home 
Built to fit the spot. Twinglass, if preferred. 


ee 


Famous Redfern Climate Control feature, 
easy assembly, no puttying, long life, all red- 
wood. Shipped in prefab sections. Sp. frt. 
allowance. In fact everything you want in a 
greenhouse and for less money. Read our 
book before you buy any make. Write Dept. 
G, Redfern’s Prefab Greenhouses, Santa Cruz, 


California. 


3-TRAY ALL-PURPOSE PLANT STAND. Rolls on 
wheels from window to window or into the 
kitchen for watering! Three 12” x 30” trays 
hold 60 plants. No-drip rolled edges catch 
water. 3414” high, folds flat to 3”. Durable 
baked enamel Ebony black with fine-line gold 
decorations. Use with or without fluorescent 
light fixtures shown in catalog from $11.95 
up. Lights instantly replace middle tray or 
rest on top tray. Plant Stand without lights 
$12.95 postpaid. Catalog 20c stamps or coin 
(free with order). House Plant Corner, Box 
834, Oxford, Maryland. 
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PRIZE-WINNING AFRICAN VIOLETS. For years the 
prize-winning blossoms at the National 
African Violet Show have been grown with 
Plant Marvel. It supplies the natural, con- 
centrated food elements needed for rapid, 
healthy growth and bloom. Easy and eco- 
nomical to use. Send $1.49 for 1 Ib. can, 
makes 250 gallons of rich liquid food. Write 
for free sample and our African Violet 
folder. Plant Marvel, Dept. FL-101, 622 
West 119th St., Chicago 28, Illinois. 


Mrs, Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


Gold-Stripe 


Janet A. Smith 
' 243% Sauth 22nd Bae. 
Colernde Springs, Cala: 


500 PRINTED LABELS, 25c! 500 gummed Econ- 
omy labels printed with any name and ad- 
dress or any wording up to 4 lines, just 25c. 
1144” long. In plastic gift box, 35c. 5-day 
service.—For superior quality, order Gold- 
Stripe labels. De luxe paper, rich gold trim, 
up to 4 lines. Set of 500, 50c. 2” long. In 
plastic gift box, 60c. 48-hour service.—For 
extra distinctive labels, order Script — de 
luxe paper, rich gold trim, with up to 3 
lines of charming script type. Set of 500 in 
free plastic box, just $1.00. 2” long. 48-hour 
service. Money-back guarantee. Postpaid. 
Walter Drake, 1610 Drake Bldg., Colorado 
Springs 12, Colorado. 
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BONSAI 
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CREATE YOUR OWN BONSAI! Bonsai: Japanese 
Miniature Trees by Kan Yashiroda gives com- 
plete instructions for growing and cultivating 
Bonsai. Order #B/05, $5.75. Three-piece 
set of authentic, imported Bonsai containers, 
glazed light blue on outside; #CV/89, $4.95. 
Bonsai Cultural Accessories Kit contains an- 
nealed copper wire for training trees; fine 
mesh woven wire screens for covering con- 
tainer drainage holes; tamp-sticks for firming 
soil around roots of Bonsai trees; #K/1, 
$2.95. All orders sent postpaid. Money-back 
guarantee. No C.O.D.’s. The Bonsai Institute 
of America, Inc., Dept. FG-10, P.O. Box 242, 
Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 


DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER 


$1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters) 
gleams on both sides of your Day-n-Night 
Marker, in permanent raised letters that 


reflect light! Rustproof aluminum, baked 
enamel finish; black background, white let- 
ters. Fits any mailbox; easy to install. Per- 
fect gift for Christmas! Shipped within 48 
hrs. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Only $1.95 ppd. Spear Engineering Co., 
460-L Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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GENUINE 
COTTON Ee 
TOWELS 


To make new friends, we'll send anyone who mails 
us this ad together with 10c for postage and han- 
dling, two fine quality, brand new genuine Cotton 
Towels. But order NOW before we run out of Cotton 
Towels. Limit—2 towels per family. No towels sent 
without ad and 10c. Make wonderful gifts. 


COTTON TOWELS, Dept. CT-375, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Ideal for home garden, require little 
& ge -° “pees space, full size fruit, bear early, 2nd or 
Ch SX 3rd year. DWARF PEACH, APPLE, 
PEAK; New North Star Dwarf CHERRY. 
Also new grapes, nut trees, Berries, NEW 


Sparkling Ornamentals. Guaranteed Stock. 
New 61 Catalog FREE. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


908-1 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 


mm DARWIN §@Q5 

DARWIN 95 

100 ruLips *3:: 

Guaranteed to bloom next Sortug 

These are not the usual so-called “Bargain’”’ bulb- 

lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size 

of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 

lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 

fruits, shrubs, trees, evergreens write for our 
FREE fall catalog. e 

Mich. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 311 Lake St., 
SPRUCE HEDGE WY, 
Trae Til B 


50 excellent, large Norway Spruce. 
Choice 5-yr. transplants 12” to 18”. 
Specimen trees, strong roots. Fast 
$4295 
FREE CATALOG 
INDIANA, PA 


Bridgman, 


growing evergreen hedge. Trim as 
desired. Full sun or partial shade. 


Postpaid planting time. No C.0.D. 
MUSSER FORESTS BE:rrers! 


‘. LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


teann MODERN LANDSCAPING for exciting hobby 
or profit. Thousands of spare or fuil time money 
making opportunities. Start a profitable 
business—we show you how. Study and 
earn your certificate at home. 

Write today for Free Book. 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUT 

Dept. D-101 

11826 San Vicente Bivd. 

Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
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iimazing Ever booming Rybrid Red Rese ete 


Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) sweeping country. Sur- 
rounds property with beauty, pro- 
tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to 6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 


FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! 
GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT. 831, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


PEACH TREES °° Low 20‘ 


APPLE 


Cherries, pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, evergreens, 
shade trees, roses 25c up. We offer the newest blight- 
resistant pear introductions. Flowering crab and cherry. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for FREE color 
catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 60 CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


‘ax. 100 AFRICAN VIOLETS 


* EASY %& FASCINATING 00 
% INEXPENSIVE *% FUN | : 
Complete assortment only Postpaid 


GET as many as 100 NEW HYBRID AFRICAN VIOLETS in 
this fine seed assortment — different shades, shapes, leaf 
forms. NO TWO ALIKE! Grow finest violets in your home, 
125 finest seeds plus complete, simple instructions and 
Violet Care Bulletin with every assortment .. . all only 
$1.00. Or, if you wish, send 1.50 for our complete kit, 
including 125 seeds, propagating box, special growing 
mixture. soil conditioner. instructions, etc. 
(Vio-Bud makes stubborn violets bloom, 50 cents) 
We Pay Pos Order Now. Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 


B & K Seed °., Dept. A, Box 585, Des Moines, lowa 
48 
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Here is something that is not “In 
Our Own Back Yard.” That is, not 
yet, but I am adding it to the list of 
things to make this winter, to have it 
ready for next spring. 

An architect friend of mine had 
this on the side of his driveway by the 
garage door. However, you don’t 
have to be an architect or an engineer 
to make and enjoy a similar gadget. 

On a three-foot platform, with 
casters at the corners, he had built 
a box about 24 x 24 inches and 18 or 
20 inches deep. The size, of course, 
could be varied. The reason for hav- 
ing the base larger than the box is to 
prevent it from becoming top-heavy, 
especially when moving it about. 

In each corner, extending above 
the box for about six feet, was a bam- 
boo pole. The jungle theme was 
carried out by having a woven mon- 
key hanging from the top. Around the 
outside of the four corner bamboo 
posts was 1x2-inch hardware cloth. 
A different variety of clematis was 
planted in each corner. I could throw 
in a bucketful of adjectives describing 
its beauty, but I am sure your imagi- 
nation can take it from here. 

Of course I saw all sorts of varia- 
tions for this. Even small trees or 
shrubs could be planted in it. They 
could be moved to the glassed-in 
porch in the winter, or taken in and 
out of the garage. While there is 
certainly nothing wrong with clematis, 
I could see possibilities for sweet peas, 
morning glories and gourds. Even the 
new climbing strawberries could be 
used. Or like the pyramidal off-set 
skyscraper buildings, this could be 
built up in tiers—strawberries or low 
plants on the outside, with climbing 
plants in the next tier to go up the 
poles and netting. 

Almost any sort of lumber could 
be used, including scrap. If you wish 
one to really last, it is more expensive, 
but it is best to use cypress or redwood. 
For sturdiness on one this size use 
two-inch material for the base. For a 
smaller one, lighter material would 
do. Remember to leave cracks between 
the boards in the floor for drainage, 


or drill holes in the bottom. If leaving 
cracks, bear in mind that wood swells 
when wet. 

I think I have some odds and ends 
of casters I can use. Remember, it js 
desirable to have them so they will 
swivel so you can give light exposure 
to all sides. The larger the wheels, the 
easier the planter will move. Remem- 
ber that with this much moist dirt, 
you are going to have quite a bit of 
weight—figure on using casters that 
will be able to take it. 


If you have bamboo for the co 
posts, fine, but you could also us 
2x2’s. Likewise one could use regula 
hexagonal poultry netting for the 
or frame. On the one I make for m 
self—I may make several—I s 
frame and hinge one side, so I ca’ 
easily reach into it for planting and 
weeding. (I first wrote “get into,” and 
remembering the woven monkey my 
friend had, I was afraid some readers 
would take that “get into” liter 


ally.) —].E.T. 
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ROCKNOLL’S Magnificent 
CREEPING PHLOX 


(Phlox subulata or Moss Phlox) 
8 PLANTS for*l.00 ‘cotors 


SPECIAL for early orders. Send $2 and get 16 assorted 
plants, six colors, PLUS 2 new Scarlet Flame Phlox FREE! 


Plant Rocknoll’s magnificent creeping phlox subulata this 
fall, to become well established for glorious early spring 
rainbow display that lasts for weeks. Over large or small 
areas of rock gardens, beds and borders it forms blankets of 
many colors . . . red, steel blue, wine red, white, pink, rose. 
Phlox subulata is one of the nation’s great favorites, and 
these improved strains show it at its best. As versatile as it is 
beautiful, this sturdy evergreen plant thrives in average sunny 
garden soil. In cooler areas, some blooms appear all summer 
long, even into fall. Really fine field-grown plants at bargain 
prices. Plant this fall for best results; 8 to 12 inches apart. 
Shipped through October, with planting instructions. Order 
at once on coupon below. Ask for FREE 32-page hardy plant 
guide and fall catalog. Rocknoll Nursery, Morrow, Ohio. 


ROCKNOLL 


HARDY SWISS 


GIANT PANSIES 


20 ASSORTED PLANTS *41.00 
50 for *2.00 ... 100 for *3.50 


Plant Early Fall for Best Spring Blooms 
The more pansies you pick, the more they bloom! 


THEY’RE GIANTS! They’ re delightfully colorful! They’re 
hardy! Set out a big bed of these Swiss Giant Pansies and 
they’ll establish themselves this fall and burst into mag- 
nificent display even before the daffodils start swaying 
next spring. Given a cool, moist location and kept picked, 
these pansies’ big cheery round faces will peer up at you 
for months. 

This is a fine hardy giant strain of one of the world’s 
most beloved garden flowers, with blooms five inches 
around. Besides the more unusual colors pictured here, 
you will find many whites and blue shades. These special 
prices enable you to enjoy them in big colorful beds. 

Order yours now for delivery in cool weather of early 
October, when sturdiest plants are available. That’s when 
nurseries transplant and establish their own stocks for 
easy wintering and magnificent spring blooms. Prepare 
permanent rich bed now or reserve cold frame space. 
Planting instructions sent. Free 32-page catalog. 


Order today . . . Plant early fall 
ROCKNOLL NURSERY Dept. FG, MORROW, OHIO 


For each $1 worth ordered, send 10¢ to help cover shipping. 

Or will send C.O.D. . . . Double orders allowed. 

C) 8 plants of CREEPING PHLOX. | enclose $1.10 

C) 16 plants of CREEPING PHLOX and 2 new Scarlet Flame Phiox. | enclose $2.20 

C) 20 assorted PANSY plants. | enclose $1.10 NOMA onrnsernersnrrnsrnscees 
OQ) 50 assorted PANSY plants. | enclose $2.20 
O 100 assorted PANSY plants. | enclose $3.85 
Cj FREE 32-page hardy plant guide and fall catalog aso) ish stein cisebdiheineeichobineanen 


Address. 





NOW...for the first time from JACKSON & PERKINS CO, 


/ ws BEEN A LONG TIME SINCE THERE'S BEEN A FLORIBUNDA LIKE 


“Lil: arlene! 


(Pl. Pat. #1986) 

In the past few years, many fine red Hybrid Teas have full 4 inches across . . . quite large for a Floribunda! De- 

been introduced . . . but for some reason or other, there lightful form, too . . . soft, velvety, wavy petals . . . abun- 

hasn’t been a truly outstanding new red Floribunda! Well, dantly produced in large heads and on individual stems! 

it’s here now . . . and a breathtaking beauty it is! You're sure to love Lilli Marlene — so order it today and 
Lilli Marlene has a brilliant, rich, dark cherry-red color plant it this Fall! It will then be the center of attraction 
. a flaming red that doesn’t change . . . a deep crimson in your 1962 garden! 

that doesn’t fade or burn in the hot sunlight. And the Prices: $2.50 each; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $24.00 

flowers themselves are really lovely . . . opening up to a 


Be among the very first to have this erimsof 
j 7 . * ° 1 


ackson & Perkins Co. OR Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. | beauty in your garden by ordering now... 
313 Rose Lane, 313 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK Honenston, Galil. 2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


Hf you live in Arizona, Califor- anywhere _ 
Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality pgs wee United — 
LILLI MARLENE bushes ($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $24). Also in- States—send your 
clude, FREE with my order, your helpful “Home Garden Guide” Wyoming-send order to: ‘ 

I enclose $ in full payment ons er d 


great new “Roses since. 1872 


. State . JACKSON & PERKINS co. 


Offer good in U.S.A. only World's Largest Rose Growers + Newark, NEW YORK 
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